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Esco 5th. My dreams last night were haunted by the image of 

gray-eyed Molly, with her wild loose hair. She must needs have 
been a sweet creature; and how she came amongst those prim fishy- 
eyed men and women with absurd headgear is much more than I can 
understand. That she should mix herself up with Diana Paget, and 
play rouge-et-noir at Forétdechéne in a tucked-up chintz gown anda 
quilted satin petticoat in my dreams last night—that I should meet 
her afterwards in the little stucco temple on the Belgian hills, and stab 
her to the heart, whereon she changed into Charlotte Halliday—is only 
in the nature of dreams, and therefore no subject for wonder. 

On referring to. Sheldon’s letter I found that the next people to be 
looked up were descendants of Brice the lawyer; so I devoted my 
breakfast-hour to the cultivation of an intimacy with the oldest of the 
waiters—a very antique specimen of his .brotherhood, with a white 
stubble upon his chin and a tendency to confusion of mind in the 
matter of forks and spoons. 

**Do you know, or have you ever known, an attorney of the name 
of Brice in this town ?” I asked him. 

He rubbed the white stubble contemplatively with his hand, and 
then gave his poor old head a dejected shake. I felt at once that I 
should get very little good out of Aim. 

‘“‘ No,” he murmured despondently, “ not that I can call to mind.” 

I should like to know what he could call to mind, piteous old 
meanderer ! . 

** And yet you belong to Ullerton, I suppose ?” 

VOL. Il. 
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“Yes ; and have belonged to it these seventy-five years, man and 
boy ;” whereby no doubt the dreary confusion of the unhappy being’s 
mind. Figurez donc, mon cher Qui-que-ce-soit, fifty-five years or so of 
commercial breakfasts and dinners in such a place as Ullerton. Five- 
and-fifty years of steaks and chops; five-and-fifty years of ham-and- 
eggs, indifferently-buttered toasts, and perennial sixes of brandy-and- 
water! After rambling to and fro with spoons and forks, and while in 
progress of clearing my table, and dropping the different items of 
my breakfast equipage, the poor soddened faded face of this dreary 
wanderer became suddenly illumined with a faint glimmer that was 
almost the light of reason. 

“There were a Brice in Ullerton when I were a lad; I’ve heard 
father tell on him,” he murmured slowly. 

* An attorney ?” 

“‘'Yes. He were a rare wild one, he were! It was when the Prince 
of Wales were Regent for his poor old mad father, as the saying is, 
and folks was wilder like in general in those times, and wore spensers 
—lawyer Brice wore a plum-coloured one.” 

Imagine then again, my dear, an attorney in a plum-coloured 
spenser! Who, in these enlightened days, would trust his business to 
such a practitioner? I perked up considerably, believing that my aged 
imbecile was going to be of real service to me. 

“Yes, he were a rare wild one, he were,” said my ancient friend 
with excitement ; “I can remember him as well as if it was yesterday, 
at Tiverford races—there was races at Tiverford in those days, and 
gentlemen-jocks. Lawyer Brice rode his roan mare—Queen Charlotte 
they called her. But after that he went wrong, folks said—speckilated 
with some money, you see, that he didn’t ought to have touched—and 
went to America, and died.” 

‘Died in America, did he? Why the deuce couldn’t he die in 
Ullerton ? I should fancy it was a pleasanter place to die in than it 
is to live in. And how about his sons ?” 

‘* Lawyer Brice’s sons ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

My imbecile’s lips expanded into a broad grin. 

“Lawyer Brice never had no sons,” he exclaimed, with a tone 
which seemed to express a contemptuous pity for my ignorance; “ he 
never married.” 

“Well, well; his brothers. He had brothers, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Not as J ever heard tell on,” answered my imbecile, relapsing into 
hopeless inanity. 

1t was clear that no further help was to be obtained from him. I 
went to the landlord—a brisk business-like individual of Transatlantic 
go-aheadism. From him I learned that there were no Brices in Uller- 
ton, and never had been within the thirty years of his experience in 
that town. He gave me an Ullerton directory in confirmation of that 
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fact—a neat little shilling volume, which I begged leave to keep for 
a quarter of an hour before returning it. 

Brice was evidently a failure. I turned to the letter G, and looked 
up the name of Goodge. Goodge, Jonah, minister of Beulah Chapel, 
resided at No. 7 Waterhouse-lane—the lane in which I had seen the 
chapel. 

I determined upon waiting on the worthy Goodge. He may be 
able to enlighten me as to the name of the pastor who preached to the 
Wesleyan flock in the time of Rebecca Caulfield ; and from the descend- 
ants of such pastor I may glean some straws and shreds of information. 
The pious Rebecca would have been likely to confide much to her 
spiritual director. The early Wesleyans had all the exaltation of the 
Quietists, and something of the lunatic fervour of the Convulsionists, 
who kicked and screamed themselves into epilepsy under the influence 
of the Unigenitus Bull. The pious Rebecca was no doubt an enthu- 
siast. 


I found No. 7 Waterhouse-lane. It is a neat little six-roomed 
house, with preternaturally green palings enclosing about sixty square 
feet of bright yellow gravel, adorned by a row of whitewashed shells. 
Some scarlet geraniums bloomed in pots of still more vivid scarlet ; 
and the sight of those bright red blossoms recalled Philip Sheldon’s 
garden at Bayswater, and that sweet girl by whose side I have walked 
its trim pathways. 

But business is business ; and if I am ever to sue for my Charlotte’s 
hand, I must present myself before her as the winner of the three thou- 
sand. Remembering this, I lifted Mr. Goodge’s knocker, and pre- 
sently found myself in conversation with that gentleman. 

Whether unordained piety has a natural tendency to become greasy 
of aspect, and whether, among the many miracles vouchsafed to the 
amiable and really great Wesley, he received for his disciples of all 
time to come the gift of a miraculous straightness and lankiness of 
hair, I know not; but I do know that every Methodist parson I have 
had the honour to know has been of one pattern, and that Mr. Goodge 
is no exception to the rule. 

I am bound to record that I found him a very civil person, quite 
willing to afford me any help in his power, and far more practical and 
business-like than the rector of Dewsdale. 

It seems that the gift of tongues descended on the Goodges during 
the lifetime of John Wesley himself, and during the earlier part of that 
teacher’s career. It was a Goodge who preached in the draper’s ware- 
house, and it was the edifying discourse of a Goodge which developed 
the piety of Miss Rebecca Caulfield, afterwards Mrs. Haygarth. 

“That Goodge was my great-uncle,” said the courteous Jonah, 
“and there was no one in Ullerton better acquainted with Rebecca 
Caulfield. I’ve heard my grandmother talk of her many a time. She 
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used to send him poultry and garden-stuff from her house at Dewsdale, 
and at his instigation she contributed handsomely to the erection of 
the chapel in which it is my privilege to preach.” 

I felt that I had struck upon a vein of gold. Here was a sharp- 
witted, middle-aged man —not an ancient mariner, or a meandering 
imbecile—who could remember the talk of a grandmother who had 
known Matthew Haygarth’s wife. And this visit to Mr. Goodge was 
my own idea, not prompted by the far-seeing Sheldon. I felt myself 
advancing in the insidious arts of a private inquirer. 

“T am employed in the prosecution of a business which has a 
remote relation to the Haygarth family history,” I said; “and if you 
can afford me any information on that subject I should be extremely 
obliged.” 

I emphasised the adjective “remote,” and felt myself, in my humble 
way, a Talleyrand. 

“What kind of information do you require?” asked Mr. Goodge 
thoughtfully. 

“ Any information respecting Matthew Haygarth or his wife.” 

Mr. Goodge became profoundly meditative after this. 

“T am not given to act unadvisedly,” he began—and I felt that I 
was in for a little professional discourse ; “the creatures of impulse 
are the children of Satan, the babes of Lucifer, the infants of Beel- 
zebub. I take counsel in the silence of the night, and wait the whis- 
pers of wisdom in the waking hours of darkness. You must allow me 
time to ponder this business in my heart and to be still.” 

I told Mr. Goodge that I would willingly await his own time for 
affording me any information in his power to give. 

“That is pleasant,” said the pastor blandly: “the worldly are apt 
to rush blindly through life, as the roaring lion rushes through the 
forest. I am not one of those rushing worldlings. I presume, by the 
way, that such information as I may afford is likely to become a source 
of pecuniary profit to your employer.” 

I began to see that my friend Goodge and the rector of Dewsdale 
were very different kind of people, and that I must play my cards ac- 
cordingly. 

“That will depend upon the nature of your information,” I replied 
diplomatically ; “it may be worth something to us, or it may be worth- 
less.” 

“ And in case it should be worth something ?” 

“In that case my employer would be glad to remunerate the person 
from whom he obtained it.” 

Mr. Goodge again became meditative. 

“Tt was the habit of the sainted Wesley to take counsel from the 
Scriptures,” he said presently ; “if you will call again to-morrow, young 
man, I shall have taken counsel, and may be able to entreat with you.” 

I did not much relish being addressed as “young man,” even by 
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such a shining light as the Rev. Jonah Goodge. But as I wanted the 
Rev. Jonah’s aid, I submitted with a tolerable grace to his patriarchal 
familiarity, and bade him good-morning, after promising to call again 
the following day. I returned to my inn and wrote to Sheldon in time 
for the afternoon mail, recounting my interview with Mr. Goodge, and 
asking how far I should be authorised to remunerate that gentleman, 
or to pledge myself to remunerate him for such information as he might 
have to dispose of. 


Oct. 6th. A letter from Sheldon. 


“Dear Hawkenurst,—There may be something very important 
behind that mysterious burial at Dewsdale. Go without delay to Spots- 
wold; examine registers, tombstones, &c.; hunt up oldest inhabitant or 
inhabitants, from whom you may be able to discover whether any Hay- 
garth or Haygarths ever lived there, and all that is known respecting 
such Haygarth or Haygarths. You have got a clue to something. Fol- 
low it up till it breaks off short, as such clues often do, or till you find 
ii is only leading you on a wild-goose chase. The Dewsdale business is 
worth investigation. Mem.: how about descendants of lawyer Brice? 
Yours truly, G. 8. 

“ @.’s Inn, Oct, 5th.” 


Before starting for Spotswold it was necessary for me to see Mr. 
Goodge. I found that gentleman in a pious and yet business-like frame 


of mind. Hc had taken counsel from the Scriptures, like the founder 
of his sect; but I fancy with rather less spiritual aspirations. 

“The text upon which the lot fell was the 12th verse of the 9th 
chapter in the Book of Proverbs, ‘If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise 
for thyself,’” he said solemnly; “ whereby I perceive that I shall not be 
justified in parting with that which you seek without fitting recom- 
pense. I ask you therefore, young man, what you are prepared to 
give.” 

The Rey. Jonah’s tone could scarcely have been more lofty, or his 
manner more patronising, if he had been Saul and I the humble David; 
but a man who is trying to earn three thousand pounds must put up 
with a great deal. Finding that the minister was prepared to play the 
huckster, I employed no further ceremony. 

“The price must of course depend on the quality of the article you 
have to sell,” I said; ‘‘I must know that before I can propose terms.” 

‘* Suppose my information took the form of letters?” 

“ Letters from whom—to whom ?” 

“From Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth to my great-uncle, Samson 
Goodge.” 

“How many of such letters have you to sell ?” 

I put it very plainly; but the Rev. Jonah’s susceptibilities were not 
of the keenest order. He did not wince. 
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“Say forty odd letters.” 

I pricked up my ears; and it needed all my diplomacy to enable 
me to conceal my sense of triumph. Forty odd letters! There must 
be an enormous amount of information in forty odd letters; unless 
the woman wrote the direst twaddle ever penned by a feminine cor- 
respondent. 

“Over what period do the dates of these letters extend?” I asked. 

“Over about seven years; from 1769 to 1776.” 

Four years prior to the marriage with our friend Matthew; three 
years after the marriage. 

“ Are they tolerably long letters, or mere scrawls ?” 

“They were written in a period when nobody wrote short letters,” 
answered Mr. Goodge sententiously,—‘“ the period of Bath post and 
dear postage. The greater number of the epistles cover three sides of 
a sheet of letter-paper; and Mrs. Rebecca’s caligraphy was small and 
neat.” 

“Good !” I exclaimed. ‘I suppose it is no use my asking you to 
let me see one of these letters before striking a bargain—eh, Mr. 
Goodge?” - 

“ Well, I think not,” answered the oily old hypocrite. “I have 
taken counsel, and I will abide by the light that has been shown me. 
‘If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself ;’ such are the words of 
inspiration. No, I think not.” 

“ And what do you ask for the forty odd letters ?” 

“Twenty pounds.” 

“A stiff sum, Mr. Goodge, for forty sheets of old letter-paper !” 

“But if they were not likely to be valuable, you would scarcely 
happen to want them,” answered the minister. “I have taken counsel, 
young man.” 

** And those are your lowest terms ?” 

‘IT cannot accept sixpence less. It is not in me to go from my 
word. As Jacob served Laban seven years, and again another seven 
years, having promised, so do I abide by my bond. Having said twenty 
pounds, young man, heaven forbid that I should take so much as 
twenty pence less than those twenty pounds !” 

The solemn unction with which he pronounced this twaddle is 
beyond description. The pretence of conscientious feeling which he 
contrived to infuse into his sordid bargain-driving might have done 
honour to Moliére’s Tartuffe. Seeing that he was determined to stick 
to his terms, I departed. I telegraphed to Sheldon for instructions as 
to whether I was to give Goodge the money he asked, and then went 
back to my inn, where I devoted myself for the next ten minutes to 
the study of a railway time-table, with a view to finding the best route 
to Spotswold. 

After a close perusal of bewildering strings of proper names and 
dazzling columns of figures, I found a place called Black Harbour, “ for 
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Wisborough, Spotswold, and Chilton.” A train left Ullerton for Black 
Harbour at six o’clock in the afternoon, and was due at the latter place 
at 8.40. 

This gave me an interval of some hours in which I could do no- 
thing, unless I received a telegram from Sheldon. The chance of a 
reply from him kept me a prisoner in the coffee-room of the Swan Inn, 
where 1 read almost every line in the local and London newspapers 
pending the arrival of the despatch, which came at last. 

“Tell Goodge he shall have the sum asked, and get the letters at 
once. Money by to-night’s post.” 

This was Sheldon’s message: sharp and short, and within the eigh- 
teenpenny limit. Acting upon this telegram I returned to the abode of 
Mr. Goodge, told him his terms were to be complied with, showed him 
the telegram, at his request, and asked for the letters. 

I ought to have known my reverend friend better than to imagine 
he would part with those ancient documents except for money upon the 
counter. 

He smiled a smile which might have illuminated the visage of 
Machiavelli. 

“The letters have kept a long time, young man,” he said, after 
having studied the telegram as closely as if it had been written in 
Punic; ‘and lo you, they are in nowise the worse for keeping: so 
they will keep yet longer. ‘If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for 
thyself” You can come for the letters to-morrow, and bring the 
money with you. Say at eleven A.M.” 

I put on my hat and bade my friend good-day. I have often been 
tempted to throw things at people, and have withheld my hand; but I 
never felt Satan so strong upon me as at that moment, and I very 
much fear that if I had had anything in the way of a kitchen-poker 
or a carving-knife about me, I should have flung that missile at the 
patriarchal head of my saintly Jonah. As it was, I bade him good- 
day and returned to the Swan, where I took a hurried repast and 
started for the station, carrying a light carpet-bag with me, as I was 
not likely to return till the following night, at the earliest. 

I arrived at the station ten minutes before the starting of the train, 
and had to endure ten minutes of that weariness called waiting. I 
exhausted the interest of all the advertisements on the station walls, 
found out how I could have my furniture removed with the utmost 
convenience—supposing myself to possess furniture ; discovered where 
I ought to buy a dinner service, and the most agreeable kind of blind 
to screen my windows in sunny weather. I was still lingering over the 
description of this new invention in blinds, when a great bell set up a 
sudden clanging, and the down train from London came thundering 
into the station. ‘ 

This was also the train for Black Harbour. There were a good many 
passengers going northwards, a good many alighting at Ullerton; and 
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in the hurry and confusion I had some difficulty in finding a place in 
a second-class carriage, the passengers therein blocking up the win- 
dows with that unamiable exclusiveness peculiar to railway travellers. 
I found a place at last, however; but in hurrying from carriage to car- 
riage I was startled by an occurrence which I have since pondered very 
seriously. 

I ran bolt against my respected friend and patron Horatio Paget. 

We had only time to recognise each other with exclamations of 
mutual surprise when the clanging bell rang again, and I was obliged 
to scuffle into my seat. A moment’s delay would have caused me to be 
left behind. And to have remained behind would have been very awk- 
ward for me; as the captain would undoubtedly have questioned me as 
to my business in Ullerton. Was I not supposed to be at Dorking, 
enjoying the hospitality of an aged aunt ? 

It would have been unlucky to lose that train. 

But what “makes” the gallant Captain in Ullerton? That is a 
question which I deliberated as the train carried me towards Black 
Harbour. 

Sheldon warned me of the necessity for secrecy, and I have been 

as secret as the grave. It is therefore next to an impossibility that 
Horatio Paget can have any idea of the business I am engaged in. 
He is the very man of all others to try and supersede me if he had 
an inkling of my plans; but I am convinced he can have no such 
inkling. 
And yet the advertisement of the Haygarth property in the Times 
was as open to the notice of all the world as it was open to the notice 
of George Sheldon. What if my patron should have been struck by 
the same advertisement, and should have come to Ullerton on the same 
business ? 

It is possible, but it is not likely. When I left town the Captain 
was engaged in Philip Sheldon’s affairs. He has no doubt come to 
Ullerton on Philip Sheldon’s business. The town, which seems an 
abomination of desolation to a man who is accustomed to London and 
Paris, is nevertheless a commercial centre; and the stockbroker’s schemes 
may involve the simple Ullertonians, as well as the more experienced 
children of the metropolis. 

Having thought the business out thus, I gave myself no further 
trouble about the unexpected appearance of my friend and benefactor. 

At Black Harbour I found a coach, which carried me to Spotswold, 
whither I travelled in a cramped and painful position as regards my 
legs, and with a pervading sensation which was like a determination of 
luggage to the brain, so close to my oppressed head was the heavily- 
laden roof of the vehicle. It was pitch-dark when I and two fellow- 
passengers of agricultural aspect were turned out of the coach at 
Spotswold, which in the gloom of night appeared to consist of half-a- 
dozen houses shut in from the road by ghastly white palings, a grim 
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looming church, and a low-roofed inn with a feeble light glimmering 
athwart a red stuff curtain. 

At this inn I was fain to take up my abode for the night, and was 
conducted to a little whitewashed bed-chamber, draperied with scanty 
dimity and smelling of apples—the humblest, commonest cottage- 
chamber, but clean and decent, and with a certain countryfied aspect 
which was pleasing to me. I fancied myself the host of such an inn, 
with Charlotte for my wife; and it seemed to me that it would be nice 
to live in that remote and unknown village, “ the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot.” I beguiled myself by such foolish fancies,—I, who 
have been reared amidst the clamour and riot of the Strand! 

Should I be happy with that dear girl if she were mine? Alas! I 
doubt it. A man who has led a disreputable life up to the age of seven- 
and-twenty is very likely to have lost all capacity for such pure and 
perfect happiness as that which good men find in the tranquil haven 
of a home. 

Should I not hear the rattle of the billiard-balls, or the voice of the 
croupier calling the main, as I sat by my quiet fireside? Should I not 
yearn for the glitter and confusion of West-end dancing-rooms, or the 
mad excitement of the ring, while my innocent young wife was sitting 
by my side and asking me to look at the blue eyes of my first-born ? 

No; Charlotte is‘not for me. There must be always the two 
classes—the sheep and the goats; and my lot has been cast among 
the goats. 

And yet there are some people who laugh to scorn the doctrines of 
Calvin, and say there is no such thing as predestination. 

Is there not predestination? Was not I predestined to be born in 
a gaol and reared in a gutter, educated among swindlers and scoundrels, 
fed upon stolen victuals, and clad in garments never to be paid for? 
Did no Eumenides preside over the birth of Richard Savage, so set 
apart for misery that the laws of nature were reversed, and even his 
mother hated him? Did no dismal fatality follow the footsteps of 
Chatterton? Has no mysterious ban been laid upon the men who 
have been called Dukes of Buckingham ? 

What foolish lamentations am I scribbling in this diary, which is 
intended to be only the baldest record of events! It is so natural to 
mankind to complain that, having no ear in which to utter his dis- 
content, a man is fain to resort to pen and ink. 

I devoted my evening to conversation with the landlord and his 
wife, but found that the name of Haygarth was as strange to them as 
if it had been taken from an inscription in the tomb of the Pharaohs. 
I inquired about the few inhabitants of the village, and ascertained 
that the oldest man in the place is the sexton, native-born, and sup- 
posed by mine host never to have travelled twenty miles from his birth- 
place. His name is Peter Drabbles. What extraordinary names that 
class of people contrive to have! My first business to-morrow morning 
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will be to find my friend Drabbles—another ancient mariner, no doubt 
—and to examine the parish registers. 

Oct. 7th. A misty morning, and a perpetual drizzle—to say nothing 
of a damp, penetrating cold, which creeps through the thickest over- 
coat, and chills one to the bone. I do not think Spotswold can have 
much brightness or prettiness even on the fairest summer morning 
that ever beautified the earth. I know that, seen as I see it to-day, 
the place is the very archetype of all that is darksome, dull, desolate, 
dismal, and dreary. (How odd, by the way, that all that family of 
epithets should have the same initial!) A wide stretch of moorland 
lies around and about the little village, which crouches in a hollow, 
like some poor dejected animal that seeks to shelter itself from the 
bitter blast. On the edge of the moorland, and above the straggling 
cottages and the little inn, rises the massive square tower of an old 
church, so far out of proportion to the pitiful cluster of houses, that I 
imagine it must be the remnant of some monastic settlement. 

Towards this church I made my way, under the dispiriting drip, 
drip of the rain, and accompanied by a feeble old man, who is sexton, 
clerk, gravedigger, and anything or everything of an official nature. 

We went into the church after my ancient mariner No. 2 had 
fumbled a good deal with a bunch of ghostly-looking keys. The door 
opened with a dismal scroop, and shut with an appalling bang. Grim 
and dark as the church is without, it is grimmer and darker within, 
and damp and vault-like, a faire fremir. There are all the mysteri- 
ous cupboards and corners peculiar to such edifices ; an organ-loft, 
from which weird noises issue at every opening or closing of a door ; 
a vaulted roof which echoes one’s footsteps with a moan, as of some 
outraged spirit hovering in empty space, and ejaculating piteously, 
“ Another impious intruder after the sacramental plate! another ple- 
beian sole trampling on the brasses of the De Montacutes, lords of the 
manor !” 

The vestry is, if anything, more ghostly than the general run of 
vestries ; but the business mind is compelled to waive all considera- 
tions of a supernatural character. For the moment there flashed 
across my brain the shadows of all the Christmas stories I had ever 
read or heard concerning vestries ; the phantom bridal, in which the 
bride’s beautiful white hand changed to the bony fingers of a skeleton 
as she signed the register ; the unearthly christening, in which all at 
once, after the ceremony having been conducted with the utmost respect- 
ability, to the edification of the unauthorised intruder hiding behind 
a pillar, the godfathers and godmothers, nurse and baby, priest and 
clerk, became in a moment dilapidated corpses ; whereon, the appalled 
intruder fell prone at the foot of his pillar, there to be discovered the 
next morning by his friends and the public generally, with his hair 
blanched to an awful whiteness, or his noble intellect degraded to 
idiocy. - 
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For 2 moment, the memory of about a hundred Christmas stories 
was too much for me—so weird of aspect, and earthy of atmosphere, 
was the vestry at Spotswold. And then, “being gone” the shadows 
of the Christmas stories, I was a man and a lawyer’s clerk again, 
and set myself assiduously to search the registers and interrogate my 
ancient. 

I found that individual a creature of mental fogginess compared 
with whom my oldest inhabitant of Ullerton would have been a Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham. But I questioned and cross-questioned him until I 
had in a manner turned his poor old wits the seamy side without, and 
had discovered, first, that he had never known anyone called Haygarth 
in the whole course of those seventy-five years’ vegetation which polite- 
ness compelled me to speak of as his “life ;” secondly, that he had 
never known anyone who knew a Haygarth; thirdly, that he was in- 
timately acquainted with every creature in the village, and that he 
knew that no one of the inhabitants could give me the smallest shred 
of such information as I required. 

Having extorted so much as this from my ancient with unutterable 
expenditure of time and trouble, I next set to work upon the registers. 

If the ink manufactured in the present century is ofno more durable 
nature than that abominable fluid employed in the penmanship of a 
hundred years ago, I profoundly pity the generations that are to come 
after us. The registers of Spotswold might puzzle a Bunsen. How- 
ever, bearing in mind the incontrovertible fact that three thousand 
pounds is a very agreeable sum of money, I stuck to my work for up- 
wards of two hours, and obtained as a result the following entries : 


1. Matthew Haygarthe, aged foure yeares, berrid in this churche- 
yarde, over against y* tombe off M*. Marttha Stileman, a bout 10 fete 
fromm y* olde yue tre. Febevarie 6", 1753. 

2. Mary Haygarthe, aged twentie sevene yeers, berrid under y* yue 
tree, Nov. 21, 1754. 


After copying these two entries, I went out into the churchyard to 
look for Mary Haygarth’s grave. 

Under a fine old yew—which had been old a hundred years ago, it 
seems—lI found huddled amongst other head-stones one so incrusted 
‘with moss, that it was only after scraping the parasite verdure from the 
stone with my pen-knife that I was able to discover the letters that 
had been cut upon it. 

I found at last a brief inscription : 

Here lieth y* body of 
Mary Hayeartn, aged 27. Born 1727. Died 1754. 
This stone has been set up by one who sorroweth without 
hope of consolation. 

A strange epitaph; no scrap of Latin, no text from Scripture, no 

conventional testimony to the virtues and accomplishments of the de- 
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parted, no word to tell whether the dead woman had been maid, wife, 
or widow. It was the most provoking inscription for a lawyer or a 
genealogist, but such as might have pleased a poet. 

I fancy this Mary Haygarth must have been some quiet creature, 
with very few friends to sorrow for her loss. Perhaps only that one 
person who sorrowed without hope of consolation. 

Such a tombstone might have been set above the grave of that 
simple maid who dwelt ‘beside the banks of Dove.” 


This is the uttermost that my patience or ingenuity can do for me 
at Spotswold. I have exhausted every possibility of obtaining further 
information. So, having written and posted my report to Sheldon, I 
have no more to do but to return to Ullerton. I take back with me 
nothing but the copy of the two entries in the register of burials. 
Who this Matthew Haygarth or this Mary Haygarth was, and how 
related to ‘he Matthew, is an enigma not to be solved at Spotswold. 

Here the story of the Haygarths ends with the grave under the 
yew-tree. 


Pook the Fifth. 


RELICS OF THE DEAD. 


CHAPTER I. 
BETRAYED BY A BLOTTING-PAD. 


Ar an early hour upon the day on which Valentine Hawkehurst 
telegraphed to his employer, Philip Sheldon presented himself again at 
the dingy door of the office in Gray’s-inn. 

The dingy door was opened by the still more dingy boy; and Mr. 
Sheldon the elder—who lived in a state of chronic hurry, and had a 
hansom cab in attendance upon him at almost every step of his pro- 
gress through life—was aggravated by the discovery that his brother 
was out. 

“Ont!” he repeated, with supreme disgust; “he always és out, I 
think. Where is he to be found ?” 

The boy replied that his master would be back in half an hour, if 
Mr. Sheldon would like to wait. 

* Like to wait!” cried the stockbroker ; ‘ when will lawyers’ clerks 
have sense enough to know that nobody on this earth ever liked to 
wait ? Where’s your master gone ?” 
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“T think he’s just slipped round into Holborn, sir,” the boy replied 
with some slight hesitation. He was very well aware that George had 
secrets from his brother, and that it was not judicious to be too free in 
his communications to the elder gentleman. But the black eyes and 
white teeth of the stockbroker seemed very awful to him ; and if Philip 
chose to question him, he must needs answer the truth, not having 
been provided by his master with any convenient falsehood in case of 
inquiry. 

“What part of Holborn ?” asked Philip sharply. 

‘“‘T did hear tell as it was the telegraph-office.” 

‘*‘ Good!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldon; and then he dashed downsiairs, 
leaving the lad on the threshold of the door staring after him with 
eyes of wonder. 

The telegraph-office meant business; and any business of his 
brother’s was a matter of interest to Mr. Sheldon at this particular 
period. He had meditated the meaning of George’s triumphant smile in 
the secluded calm of his own office; and the longer he had meditated, 
the more deeply rooted had become his conviction that his brother was 
engaged in some very deep and very profitable scheme, the nature of 
which it was his bounden duty to discover. 

Impressed by this idea, Mr. Sheldon returned to the hansom cab 
which was waiting for him at the end of Warwick-court, and made his 
way to the telegraph-office. The ostensible motive of his call in Gray’s- 
inn was sufficient excuse for this following up of his brother’s footsteps. 
It was one of those waifs and strays of rather disreputable business 
which the elder man sometimes threw in the way of the younger. 

As the wheel of the hansom ground against the curbstone in front 
of the telegraph-office, the figure of George Sheldon vanished in a little 
court to the left of that establishment. Instead of pursuing this reced- 
ing figure, Philip Sheldon walked straight into the office. 

It was empty. There was no one in any of the shaded compart- 
ments so painfully suggestive of pecuniary distress and the stealthy 
hypothecation of portable property. A sound of rattling and bumping 
in an inner office betrayed the neighbourhood of a clerk; but in the 
office Mr. Sheldon was alone. 

Upon the blotting-pad on the counter of the central partition the 
stockbroker perceived one great blot of ink, still moist. He laid the 
tip of his square forefinger upon it, to assure himself of that fact, and 
then set himself deliberately to scrutinise the blotting-paper. He was 
a man who seldom hesitated. His greatest coups on the money-market 
had been in a great measure the result of this faculty of prompt deci- 
sion. To-day he possessed himself of the blotting-pad, and examined 
the half-formed syllables stamped upon it with as much coolness and 
self-possession as if he had been seated in his own office reading his 
own newspaper. A man given to hesitation would have looked to 
the right and the left and watched for his opportunity—and lost it. 
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Philip Sheldon knew better than to waste his chances by needless pre- 
caution ; and he made himself master of all the intelligence the blotting- 
pad could afford him before the clerk emerged from the inner den 
where the rattling and stamping was going forward. 

“T thought as much,” muttered the stockbroker, as he recognised 
traces of his brother’s sprawling penmanship upon the pad. The mess- 
age had been written with a heavy hand and a spongy quill pen, and 
had left a tolerably clear impression of its contents on the blotting- 
paper. 

Here and there the words stood out bold and clear; here and there, 
again, there was only one decipherable letter amongst a few broken 
hieroglyphics. Mr. Sheldon was accustomed to the examination of 
very illegible documents, and he was able to master the substance of 
that random impression. If he could not decipher the whole, he made 
out sufficient for his purpose. Money was to be offered to a man called 
Goodge for certain letters. He knew his brother's affairs well enough 
to know that these letters for which money was to be offered must 
needs be letters of importance in some search for an heir-at-law. So 
far all was clear and simple; but beyond this point he found himself 
at fault. Where was this Goodge to be found? and who was the per- 
son that was to offer him money for the letters? The names and 
address, which had been written first, had lefé no impression on the 
blotting-pad, or an impression so faint as to be useless for any prac- 
tical purpose. 

Mr. Sheldon put down the pad and lingered by the door of the 
office deliberating, when the rattling and hammering came to an 
abrupt termination, and the clerk emerged from the interior den. 

“0,” he exclaimed, “it’s all right. Your message shall go directly.” 

The stockbroker, whose face was half averted from the clerk, and 
who stood between that functionary and the light from the open door- 
way, at once comprehended the error that had arisen. The clerk had 
mistaken him for his brother. 

“I’m not quite clear as to whether I gave the right address,” he 
said promptly, with his face still averted, and his attention apparently 
occupied by a paper in his hand. “Just see how I wrote it, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

The clerk withdrew for a few minutes, and returned with the 
message in his hand. 

“From George Sheldon to Valentine Hawkehurst, Black Swan Inn, 
Ullerton,” he read aloud from the document. 

“ All right, and thanks,” cried the stockbroker. 

He gave one momentary glance at the clerk, and had just time to 
see that individual’s look of bewilderment as some difference in his 
voice and person from the voice and person of the black-whiskered 
man who had just left the office dawned upon his troubled senses. 


i After that one glance Mr. Sheldon darted across the pavement, sprang 
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into his cab, and called to the driver, “ Literary Institution, Burton- 
street, as fast as you can go.” 

“T’'ll try my luck in the second column of the Times,” he said to 
himself. ‘If George’s scheme is what I take it to be, I shall get some 
clue to it there.” He took a little oblong memorandum-book from his 
pocket, and looked at his memoranda of the past week. Amongst 
those careless jottings he found one memorandum scrawled in pencil, 
amongst notes and addresses in ink, “ Haygarth—iniestate. G. S.; to 
see after.” 

“ That’s it,” he exclaimed; “‘ Haygarth—intestate; Valentine Hawke- 
hurst not at Dorking, but working for my brother; Goodge—letters to 
be paid for. It’s all like the bits of mosaic that those antiquarian 
fellows are always finding in the ruins of Somebody’s Baths; a few 
handfuls of coloured chips that look like rubbish, and can yet be 
patched into a perfect geometric design. I'll hunt up a file of the 
Times at the Burton Institution, and find out this Haygarth, if he is 
to be found there.” 

The Burton Institution was a somewhat dingy temple, devoted to 
the interests of science and literature, and next door to some baths that 
were very popular among the denizens of Bloomsbury. People in quest 
of the Baths were apt to ascend the classic flight of steps leading to 
the Institution, when they should have descended to a lowlier threshold 
lurking modestly by the side of that edifice. The Baths and the In- 
stitution had both been familiar to Mr. Sheldon in that period of pro- 
bation which he had spent in Fitzgeorge-street. He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the librarian of the Institution to go in and out unin- 
terrogated, and to make any use he pleased of the reading-room. He 
went in to-day, asked to see the latest bound volumes of the Zimes and 
the latest file of unbound papers, and began his investigation, working 
backwards. Rapidly and dexterously as he turned the big leaves of the 
journals, the investigation occupied nearly three quarters of an hour ; 
but at the expiration of that time he had alighted on the advertisement 
published in the preceding March. 

He gave a very low whistle—a kind of phantom whistle—as he read 
this advertisement. “John Haygarth! a hundred thousand pounds.” 

-The fortune for which a claimant was lacking amounted to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds! Mr. Sheldon knew commercial despots who 
counted their wealth by millions, and whose fiat could sway the ex- 
changes of Europe; but a hundred thousand pounds seemed to him a 
very nice thing nevertheless, and he was ready to dispute the prize the 
anticipation whereof had rendered his brother so triumphant. 

“He rejected me as a coadjutor,” he thought, as he went back to 
his cab after having copied the advertisement; “he shall have me as 
an antagonist.” 

“ Omega-street, Chelsea, next call,” he cried to the driver ; and was 
soon beyond the confines of Bloomsbury, and rattling away towards 
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the border-land of Belgravia. He had completed his search of the 
newspapers at ten minutes past twelve, and at twenty minutes to one 
he presented himself at the lodging-house in Omega-street, where he 
found Captain Paget, in whose “promoting” business there happened 
to be a lull just now. With this gentleman he had a long interview; 
and the result of that interview was the departure of the Captain by 
the two-o’clock express for Ullerton. Thus had it happened that 
Valentine Hawkehurst and his patron encountered each other on the 
platform of Ullerton station. 


CuHapter II. 
VALENTINE INVOKES THE PHANTOMS OF THE PAST, 


Oct. 7th, Midnight. I was so fortunate as to get away from Spotswold 
this morning very soon after the completion of my researches in the 
vestry, and at five o’clock in the afternoon I found myself once more 
in the streets of Ullerton. Coming home in the train, I meditated 
seriously upon the unexpected appearance of Horatio Paget at the 
head-quarters of this Haygarthian investigation ; and the more I con- 
sidered that fact, the more I felt inclined to doubt my patron’s motives, 
and to fear his interference. Can his presence in Ullerton have any 
relation to the business that has brought me here? That is the 
ajuestion which I asked myself a hundred times during my journey 
from Spotswold ; that is the question which I ask myself still. 

I have no doubt I give myself unnecessary trouble; but I know 
that old man’s Machiavellian cleverness only too well; and I am in- 
clined to look with suspicion upon every action of his. My first 
business on returning to this house was to ascertain whether anyone 
bearing his name, or answering to my description of him, had arrived 
during my absence. I was relieved by finding that no stranger what- 
ever had put up at the inn since the previous forenoon. Who may 
have used the coffee-room is another question, not to be so easily set 
at rest. In the evening a great many people come in and go out; and 
my friend and patron may have taken his favourite brandy-and-soda, 
skimmed his newspaper, and picked up whatever information was to 
be obtained as to my movements without attracting any partioular 
attention. 

In the words of the immortal lessee of the Globe Theatre, “ Why 
I should fear I know not . . . and yet I feel I fear !” 

I found a registered letter from George Sheldon, enclosing twenty 
pounds in notes, and furnished therewith I went straight to my friend 
Jonah, whom I found engaged in the agreeable occupation of taking 
tea. I showed him the money; but my estimate of the reverend 
gentleman’s honour being of a very limited nature, I took care not to 
give it to him till he had produced the letters. On finding that I was 
really prepared to give him his price, he went to an old-fashioned 
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bureau, and opened one of those secret recesses which cannot for three 
minutes remain a secret to any investigator possessed of a tolerably 
accurate eye or a three-foot rule. From this hiding-place—which he 
evidently considered a triumph of mechanical art worthy the cabinet 
of a d’Argenson or a Fouché—he produced a packet of faded yellow 
letters, about which there lurked a faint odour of dried rose-leaves and 
lavender which seemed the very perfume of the past. 

When my reverend friend had laid the packet on the table within 
reach of my hand, and not till then, I gave him the bank-notes. His 
fat old fingers closed upon them greedily, and his fishy old eyes were 
illumined by a faint glimmer which I believe nothing but bank-noies 
could have kindled in them. 

After having assured himself that they were genuine acknowledg- 
ments of indebtedness on the part of the old lady in Threadneedle- 
street, and not the base simulacra of Birmingham at five-and-twenty 
shillings a dozen—thirteen as twelve—Mr. Goodge obligingly consented 
to sign a simple form of receipt which I had drawn up for the satisfac- 
tion of my principal. 

“T think you said there were forty-odd letters,” I remarked, before 
I proceeded to count the documents in the presence of Mr. Goodge. 

That gentleman looked at me with an air of astonishment, which, 
had I not known him to be the most consummate of hypocrites, would 
have seemed to me simplicity itself. 

“T said from thirty to forty,” he exclaimed ; “I never said there 
were forty-odd letters.” 

I looked at him and he looked at me. His face told me plainly 
enough that he was trying to deceive me, and my face,told him plainly 
enough that he had no chance of succeeding in that attempt. Whether 
he was keeping back some of the letters with a view to extorting more 
money from me hereafter, or whether he was keeping them with the 
idea of making a better bargain with somebody else, I could not tell ; 
but of the main fact I was certain—he had cheated me. 

I untied the red tape which held the letters together. Yes, there 
was a piece of circumstantial evidence which might have helped to 
convict my friend had he been on his trial in a criminal court. The 
red tape bore the mark of the place in which it had, been tied for half- 
a-century ; and a little way within this mark the trace of a very recent 
tying. Some of the letters had been extracted, and the tape had been 
tied anew. 

I had no doubt that this had been done while my negotiation with 
Mr. Goodge had been pending. What was I to do? Refuse the 
letters, and demand to have my principal’s money returned to me? 
I knew my friend well enough to know that such a proceeding would 
be about as useless as it would be to request the ocean to restore a cup 
of water that had been poured into it. The letters he had given me 
might or might not afford some slight link in the chain I was trying 
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to put together ; and the letters withheld from me might be more or 
less valuable than those given to me. In any case the transaction was 
altogether a speculative one; and George Sheldon’s money was ha- 
zarded as completely as if it had been put upon an outsider for the 
Derby. 

Before bidding him a polite farewell, I was determined to make 
Mr. Goodge thoroughly aware that he had not taken me in. 

“You said there were more than forty letters,” I told him; “I 
remember the phrase ‘forty-odd,’ which is a colloquialism one would 
scarcely look for in Tillotson, or in John Wesley, who cherished a 
prejudice in favour of scholarship which does not distinguish all his 
followers. You said there were forty-odd letters, and you have removed 
some of them from the packet. I am quite aware that I have no legal 
remedy against you, as our contract was a verbal one, made without 
witnesses ; so I must be content with what I get; but I do not wish 
you to flatter yourself with the notion that you have hoodwinked a 
lawyer’s clerk. You are not clever enough to do that, Mr. Goodge, 
though you are knave enough to cheat every attorney in the Law 
List.” 

“Young man, are you aware— ?” 

“As I have suffered by the absence of any witness to our nego- 
tiation, I may as well profit by the absence of any witness to our 
interview. You are a cheat and a trickster, Mr. Goodge, and I have 
the honour to wish you good afternoon !” 

“Go forth, young man,” cried the infuriated Jonah, whose fat 
round face became beet-root colour with rage, and who involuntarily 
extended his hand to the poker—for the purpose of defence and not 
defiance, I believe. ‘Go forth, young man, I say unto you, as Abime- 
lech said unto Jedediah, go forth.” 

I am not quite clear as to the two scriptural proper names with 
which the Rev. Jonah embellished his discourse on this occasion; but 
I know that sort of man always has a leaning to the Abimelechs and 
Jedediahs of biblical history; solely, I believe, because the names 
have a sonorous roll with them that is pleasant in the mouth of the 
charlatan. 

As I was in the act of going forth—quite at my leisure; for I had 
no fear of the clerical poker—my eye happened to alight on a small 
side-table, covered with a chessboard-patterned cloth in gaudy colours, 
and adorned with some of those sombre volumes which seem like an 
outward evidence of the sober piety of their possessor. Among the 
sombre volumes lay something which savoured of another hemisphere 
than that to which those brown leather-bound books belonged. It 
was a glove—a gentleman’s glove, of pale lavender kid; small in size 
for a masculine glove, and bearing upon it the evidence of the cleaner’s 
art. Such might be the glove of an exiled Brummel, but could never 
have encased the squat paw of a Jonah Goodge. It was as if the 
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point @ Alengon ruffle of Chesterfield had been dropped in the study of 
John Wesley. 

In a moment there flashed into my mind an idea which has haunted 
me ever since. That glove had belonged to my respected patron, Ho- 
ratio Paget, and it was for his benefit the letters had been abstracted 
from the packet. He had been with Jonah Goodge in the course of 
that day, and had bought him over to cheat me. 

And then I was obliged to go back to the old question, Was it pos- 
sible that the Captain could have any inkling of my business? Who 
could have told him? Who could have betrayed a secret which was 
known only to George Sheldon and myself? 

After all, are there not other people than Horatio Paget who wear 
cleaned lavender gloves? But it always has been a habit with the 
Captain to leave one loose glove behind him; and I daresay it was 
the recollection of this which suggested the idea of his interference in 
the Goodge business. 

I devoted my evening to the. perusal of Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth’s 
letters. The pale ink, the quaint cramped hand, the old-fashioned 
abbreviations and very doubtful orthography, rendered the task labo- 
rious; but I stuck to my work bravely, and the old clock in the 
market-place struck two as I began the last letter. As I get deeper 
into this business I find my interest in it growing day by day; an inte- 
rest sud generis, apart from all prospect of gain—apart even from the 
consideration that by means of this investigation I am obtaining a 
living which is earned almost honestly ; for if I tell an occasional 
falsehood or act an occasional hypocrisy, I am no worse than a secretary . 
of legation or an Old Bailey barrister. 

The pleasure which I now take in the progress of this research is 
a pleasure that is new to me; it is the stimulus which makes a break- 
neck gallop across dreary fields gridironed with dykes and stone walls 
so delicious to the sportsman; it is the stimulus which makes the 
task of the mathematician sweet to him when he devotes laborious days 
to the solution of an abstruse problem; it is the stimulus that sus- 
tains the Indian trapper against all the miseries of cold and hunger, 
foul weather, and aching limbs ; it is the fever of the chase,—that in- 
extinguishable fire which, once lighted in the human breast, is not to 
be quenched until the hunt is ended. 

I should like to earn three thousand pounds; but if I were to be 
none the richer for my trouble, I think, now that I am so deeply in- 
volved in this business, I should still go on. I want to fathom the 
mystery of that midnight interment at Dewsdale; I want to know the 
story of that Mary Haygarth who lies under the old yew-tree at Spots- 
wold, and for whose loss some one sorrowed without hope of consolation. 

Was that a widower’s commonplace, I wonder, and did the unknown 
mourner console himself ultimately with a new wife? Who knows? 
as my Italian friends say when they discuss the future of France. Shall 
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I ever penetrate that mystery of the past? My task seems to me 
almost as hopeless-as if George Sheldon had set me to hunt up the 
descendants of King Solomon’s ninety-ninth wife. A hundred years 
ago seems as far away, for all practical purposes, as if it were on the 
other side of the flood. 

The letters are worth very little. They are prim and measured 
epistles, and they relate much more to spiritual matters than to tem- 
poral business. Mrs. Rebecca seems to have been so much concerned 
for the health of her soul that she had very little leisure to think of 
anything so insignificant as the bodies of other people. The letters 
are filled with discourses upon her own state of mind; and the tone of 
them reveals not a little of that pride whose character it is to simulate 
humility. Mrs. Rebecca is always casting ashes on her head; but she 
takes care to let her friend and pastor know what a saintly head it is 
notwithstanding. 

I have laid aside three ‘of the most secular letters, which I selected 
after wading through unnumbered pages of bewailings in the strain of 
a Wesleyan Madame Guyon. These throw some little light upon the 
character of Matthew Haygarth, but do not afford much information of 
a tangible kind. 

I have transcribed the letters verbatim, adhering even to certain 
eccentricities of orthography which were by no means unusual in an 
age when the Pretender to the crown of Great Britain wrote of his 
father as Gems. 

The first letter bears the date of August 30th, 1773, one week after 
the marriage of the lady to our friend Matthew. 


“REVERED FRIEND AND Pastor,—On Monday sennite we arriv’d 
in London, wich seems to me a mighty bigg citty, but of no more 
meritt or piety than Babylon of old. My husband, who knows y* 
towne better than he knows those things with wich it would more 
become him to be familiar, was pleas’d to laugh mightily at that pious 
aversion wherewith I regarded some of y* most notable sights in this 
place. We went t’other night to a great garden called by some Spring 
Garden, by others Vauxhall,—as having been at one time y* residence 
_ or estate of that Arch Fiend and Papistical traitor Vaux, or Faux; but 
although I felt obligated to my husband for y* desire to entertain me 
with a fine sight, I could not but look with shame upon serious Chris- 
tians disporting themselves like children amongst coloured lamps, and 
listening as if enraptured to profane music, when, at so much less cost 
of money or of health, they might have been assembled together to 
improve and edify one another. 

“My obliging Mathew would have taken me to other places of the 
like character; but inspir’d, as I hope and believe, by y* direction of 
y® spirit, I took upon myself to tell him what vain trifling is all such 
kind of pleasure. He argu’d with me stoutly, saying that y® King 
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and Queen, who are both shining examples of goodness and piety, do 
attend Vauxhall and Ranelagh, and are to be seen there frequent, to 
the delight of their subjects. On which I told him that, much as I 
esteemed my sovereign and his respectable consort, I would compleat 
my existence without having seen them rather than I would seek to 
encounter them in a place of vain and frivolous diversion. He listen’d 
to my discoorse in a kind and sober temper, but he was not convinc’d ; 
for by and by he falls of a sudden to sighing and groaning, and cries 
out, ‘O, I went to Vauxhall once when y* garden was not many years 
made, and O, how bright y* lamps shone, like y° stars of heaven fallen 
among bushes! and O, how sweet y® music sounded, like y* hymns of 
angels in the dewy evening! but that was nigh upon twenty years gone 
by, and all y° world is changed since then.’ 

“ You will conceive, Reverend Sir, that I was scandalised by such a 
foolish rapsodie, and in plain words admonish’d my husband of his 
folly. Whereupon he speedily became sober, and asked my pardon ; 
but for all that night continued of a gloomy countenance, ever and 
anon falling to sighing and groning as before. Indeed, honour’d Sir, 
I have good need of a patient sperrit in my dealings with him; for 
altho’ at times I think he is in a fair way to become a Christian, there 
are other times when I doubt Satan has still a hold upon him, and that 
all my prayers and admonitions have been in vaine. 

‘** You, who know the wildness and wickedness of his past life—so 
far as that life was ever known to any but himself, who was ever of a 
secret and silent disposition concerning his own doings in this city, 
tho’ free-spoken and frank in all common matters—you, honour’d 
sir, know with how serious an intention I have taken upon myself the 
burden of matrimony, hoping thereby to secure the compleat conversion 
of this waywarde soul. You are aware how it was y° earnest desire of 
my late respected father that Mathew Haygarth and I shou’d be man 
and wife, his father and my father haveing bin friends and companions 
in y® days of her most gracious majesty Queen Anne. You know how, 
after being lost to all decent company for many years, Mathew came 
back after his father’s death, and lived a sober and serious life, attend- 
ing amongst our community, and being seen to shed tears on more than 
one occasion while listening to the discourse of our revered and inspired 
founder. And you, my dear and honour’d pastor, will feel for me when 
I tell you how I am tormented by y® fear of backsliding in this soul 
which I have promised to restore to y* fold. It was but yesterday, 
when walking with him near St. John’s Gate at Clerkenwell, he came 
to a standstill all of a sudden, and cried in that impetuous manner 
which is even yet natural to him, ‘ Look ye now, Becky, wouldst like 
to see the house in which the happiest years of my life was spent ? 
And I making no answer, as thinking it was but some sudden freak, 
he points out a black dirty-looking dwelling-place, with overhanging 
windows and a wide gabled roof. ‘ Yonder it stands, Becky,’ he cries; 
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‘number seven John-street, Clerkenwell ; a queer dingy box of four 
walls, my wench—a tumble-down kennel, with a staircase that ’twould 
break your neck to mount, being strange to it—and half-a-day’s jour- 
ney from the court-end of town. But that house was once paradise 
to me; and to look at it even now, though ’tis over eighteen years 
since I saw the inside of it, will bring the tears into these poor old 
eyes of mine.’ And then he walk’d on so fast that I could scarce 
keep pace with him, till we came to Smithfield; and then he began 
to tell me about Bartholomew-fair and the brave sights he had seen; 
and must needs*show me where had stood the booth of one Fielding 
—since infamously notorious as the writer of some trashy novels, the 
dulness whereof is only surpassed by their profligacy; and then he 
talks of Fawkes the conjurer, who made a great fortune, and of some 
humble person called ‘Tiddy Doll,’ a dealer in gingerbread and such 
foolish wares. But he could tell me nothing of those early preachings 
of our revered founder in Moorfields, which would have been more 
pleasant to me than all this vain babble about drolls and jesters, gin- 
gerbread bakers and showmen. 

‘“‘ When we had walked the round of the place, and it was time to 
take coach for our lodging at Chelsea—he having brought me thus far 
to see St. Paul’s and the prison of Newgate, the Mint and Tower—the 
gloomy fit came on him again, and all that evening he was dull and 
sorrowful, though I read aloud to him from the printed sermons of a 
rising member of our community. So you will see, honour’d sir, how 
difficult it is for these children of Satan to withdraw themselves from 
that master they have onced served; since at the sober age of fifty-three 
yeares my husband’s weak heart yet yearns after profligate faires and 
foolish gardens lighted by color’d lampes. 

** And now no more, reverend friend, my paper being gone and it 
being full time to reflect that y™ patience must be gone also. Service 
to Mrs. Goodge. I have no more room but to assure you that ye 
gayeties of this foolish and erring citty have no power to withdraw y° 
heart of her whose chief privilege it is to subscribe herself 

“ Your humble follower and servant, 
“ REBECCA HAYGARTH.” 


To my mind there seems just a shadowy hint of some by-gone . 
romance in this letter. Why did the dingy house in John-street bring 
the tears into Matthew’s eyes? and why did the memory of Vauxhall 
and Bartholomew Fair seem so sweet to him? And then that sighing 
and groaning and dolefulness of visage whenever the thought of the 
past came back to him? 

What did it all mean, I wonder? Was it only his vanished youth 
which poor, sobered, converted, Wesleyanised Matthew regretted? or 
were there pensive memories of something even sweeter than youth 
associated with the coloured lamps of Vauxhall and the dinginess of 
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Clerkenwell? Who shall sound the heart of a man who lived a hun- 
dred years ago? and where is the fathom-line which shall plumb its 
mysteries? I should need a stack of old letters before I could arrive 
at the secret of that man’s life. 

The two other letters, which I have selected afler some delibera- 
tion, relate to the last few weeks of Matthew’s existence ; and in these 
again I fancy I see the trace of some domestic mystery, some sorrowful 
secret which this sober citizen kept hidden from his wife, but which he 
was on several occasions half inclined to reveal to her. 

Perhaps if the lady’s piety—which seems to have* been thoroughly 
sincere and praiseworthy, by the bye—had been a little Jess cold and 
pragmatical in its mode of expression, poor Matthew might have taken 
heart of grace and made a clean breast of it. 

That there was a secret in the man’s life I feel convinced; but that 
conviction goes very little way towards proving any one point of the 
smallest value to George Sheldon. 

I transcribe an extract from each of the two important letters; the 
first written a month before Matthew’s death, the second a fortnight 
after that event. 

“ And indeed, honour’d sir, I have of Jate suffered much uneasinesse 
of speritt concerning my husband. Those fits of y° mopes of w" I 
informed you some time back have again come upon him. For awhile 
I did hope that these melancholic affections were y* fruit put forth by 
a regenerate soul; but within this month last past it has been my 
sorrow to discover that these gloomy disorders arise rather from y® 
promptings of the Evil One. It has pleased Mr. Haygarthe of late to 
declare that his life is nigh at an end; and indeed he affects a convic- 
tion that his days are number’d. This profane and impertinent notion I 
take to be a direct inspiration of Satan, of a like character to y* sudden 
and unaccountable fitts of langhter which have seized upon many pious 
Christians in the midst of earnest congregations; whereby much shame 
and discomfiture has been brought upon our sect. Nor is there any 
justification for this presumptuous certainty entertained by my hus- 
band, inasmuch as his health is much as it has ordinarily been for y° 
last ten years. He does acknowledge this with his own lips, and im- 
mediately after cries out that his race is run, and ye hand of death is 
upon him; which I cannot but take as ye voice of y* enemy speaking 
through that weak mouth of y® flesh. 

“On Sunday night last past, ye gloomy fitt being come upon him 
after prayers, Mr. Haygarthe began all on a sudden, as it is his habit 
to do: 

“*¢ There is something I would fain tell thee, wench,’ he cries out, 
‘something about those roystering days in London which it might be 
well for thee to know.’ 

“ But I answered him directly that I had no desire to hear of pro- 
fane roysterings, and that it would be better for him to keep his peace, 
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and listen reverently to the expounding of the Scriptures, which Hum- 
phrey Bagot, our worthy pastor and friend, had promised to explain and 
exemplify after supper. We was seated at y° time in y® blue parlour, 
the table being spread for supper, and were awaiting our friend from 
the village, a man of humble station, being but a poor chapman and 
huckster, but of exalted mind and a most holy temper, and sells me 
the same growth of Bohea as that drunk by our gracious queen at 
Windsor. ’ 

“ After I had thus reproved him—in no unkind speritt—Mr. Hay- 
garthe fell to sighing ; and then cries out all at once : 

“« When I am on my death-bed, wife, I will tell thee something; be 
sure thou askest me for it; or if death come upon me unawares, thou 
wouldst do well to search in the old tulip-leaf bureau for a letter, since 
I may tell thee that in a letter which I would not tell with these lips.’ 

“‘ Before there was time to answer him in comes Mr. Bagot, and we 
to supper ; after which he did read the sixth chapter of Hebrews and 
expound it at much length for our edifying ; at the end whereof Satan 
had obtained fast hold of Mr. Haygarthe, who was fallen asleep and 
snoring heavily.” 


Here is plain allusion to some secret, which that pragmatical 
idiot, Mrs. Rebecca, studiously endeavoured not to hear. The next 
extract is from a letter written when-the lips that had been fain to 
speak were stilled for ever. Ah, Mistress Rebecca, you were but 
mortal woman, although you were also a shining light amongst the 
followers of John Wesley ; and I wonder what you would have given 
for poor Matthew’s secret then. 


“Some days being gone after this melancholic event, I bethought 
me of that which my husband had said to me before I left Dewsdale 
for that excursion to the love-feasts at Kemberton and Kesfield, Brop- 
pindean and Dawnfold, from which I returned but two short weeks 
before my poor Matthew’s demise. I called to remembrance that dis- 
course about approaching death which in my poor human judgement 
I did esteem a pestilent error of mind, but which I do now recognise 
as a spiritual premonition; and I set myself earnestly to look for that 
letter which Matthew told me he would leave in the tulip-leaf bureau. 
But though I did search with great care and pains, my trouble was 
wasted, inasmuch as there was no letter. Nor did I leave off to search 
until ev’ry nook and crevvis had been examin’d. But in one of y° secret 
drawers, hidden in an old dog’s-eared book of prayers, I did find a lock 
of fair hair, as if cut from the head of a child, entwin’d curiously with 
a long plait of dark hair, which by reason of y° length thereof, must 
needs have been the hair of a woman, and with these the miniature 
of a girl’s face, in a gold frame. I will not stain this paper, which 
is near come to an end, by the relation of such suspicions as. arose 
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in my mind on finding these curious treasures; nor will I be of so 
unchristian a temper as to speak ill of the dead. My husband was 
in his latter days exemplarily sober, and a humble acting Xtian. Y° 
secrets of his earlier life will not now be showne to me on this side 
heaven. I have set aside y° book, y® picture, and y® plaited hair in 
my desk for conveniency, where I will show them to you when I am 
next rejoic’d by y* improving conversation. Until then, in grief or in 
happiness, in health and sickness, I trust I shall ever continue, with y* 
same sincerity, 
“ Your humble and obliged servant and disciple 
“* REBECCA HAYGARTHE.” 


Thus end my excerpts from the correspondence of Mrs. Haygarth. 
They are very interesting to me, as containing the vague shadow of a 
vanished existence ; but whether they will ever be worth setting forth 
in an affidavit is extremely uncertain. Doubtless that miniature of 
un unknown girl which caused so much consternation in the mind 
of sober Mrs. Rebecca was no other than the “Molly” whose gray 
eyes reminded me of Charlotte Halliday. 

As I copied Mrs. Rebecca’s quaint epistles, in the midnight still- 
ness, the things of which I was writing arose before me like a picture. 
I could see the blue parlour that Sunday evening ; the sober couple 
seated primly opposite to each other; the china monsters on the high 
chimneypiece ; the blue-and-white Dutch tiles, with queer squat figures 
of Flemish citizens on foot and on horseback; the candles burning 
dimly on the spindle-legged table; two poor pale flames reflected 
ghastly in the dark polished panels of the wainscot ; the big open 
Bible on an adjacent table; the old silver tankard, and buckhorn- 
handled knives and forks set out for supper; the solemn eight-day 
clock, ticking drearily in the corner; and amid all that sombre old- 
fashioned comfort, gray-haired Matthew sighing and lamenting for his 
vanished youth. 

I have grown strangely romantic since I have fallen in love with 
Charlotte Halliday. The time was when I should have felt nothing 
but. a flippant ignorant contempt for poor Haygarth’s feeble sighings 
and lamentings ; but now I think of him with a sorrowful tenderness, 
and am more interested in his poor commonplace life, that picture, and 
those two locks of hair, than in the most powerful romance that ever ema- 
nated from mortal genius. It has been truly said, that truth is stranger 
than fiction; may it not as justly be said, that truth has a power to 
touch the human heart which is lacking in the most sublime flights of a 
Shakespeare, or the grandest imaginings of an Auschylus? One is sorry 
for the fate of Agamemnon ; but one is infinitely more sorrowful for 
the cruel death of that English Richard in the dungeon at Pomfret, 
who was a very insignificant person as compared to the king of men 
and of ships. 
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Cuapter ITI. 


HUNTING THE JUDSONS. — 


Oct. 10th. Yesterday and the day before were blank days. On Satur- 
day I read Mrs. Rebecca’s letters a second time after a late breakfast, and 
spent a lazy morning in the endeavour to pick up any stray crumbs of 
information which I might have overlooked the previous night. There 
was nothing to be found, however; and, estimable as I have always 
considered the founder of the Wesleyan fraternity, I felt just a little 
weary of his virtues and his discourses, his journeying from place to 
place, his love-feasts, and his prayer-meetings, before I had finished 
with Mrs. Haygarth’s correspondence.. In the afternoon, I strolled 
about the town; made inquiries at several inns, with a view to dis- 
cover whether Captain Paget was peradventure an inmate thereof; 
looked in at the railway-station, and watched the departure of a train ; 
dawdled away half an hour at the best tobacconist’s shop in the town 
on the chance of encountering my accomplished patron, who indulges 
in two of the choicest obtainable cigars per diem, and might possibly 
repair thither to make a purchase, if he were in the place. Whether | 
he is still in Ullerton or not, I cannot tell; but he did not come to the 
tobacconist’s; and I was fain to go back to my inn, having wasted a 
day. Yet I do not think that George Sheldon will have cause to com- 
plain of me, since I have worked very closely for my twenty shillings — 
per week, and have devoted myself to the business in hand with an 
amount of énthusiasm which I did not think it possible for me to expe- 
rience—except for 

I went to church on Sunday morning, and was more devoutly 
inclined than it has been my habit to feel; for although a man 
who lives by his wits must not necessarily be a heathen or an atheist, 
it is very difficult for him to be anything like a Christian; even my 
devotion yesterday was not worth much, for my thoughts went vaga- 
bondising off to Charlotte Halliday in the midst of a very sensible 
practical sermon. 

In the afternoon I read the papers, and dozed by the fire in the 
coffee-room—two-thirds coke by the way, and alternating from the 
fierceness of a furnace to a dreary blackness—still thinking of Char- 
lotte. 

Late in the evening I walked the streets of the town, and thought 
what a lonely wretch I was. The desert of Sahara is somewhat dismal, 
I daresay ; but in its dismality there is at least a flavour of romance, 
a smack of adventure. O, the hopeless dulness, the unutterable blank- 
ness of a provincial town late on a Sunday night, as it presents itself 
to the contemplation of a friendless young man without a sixpence in 
his pocket, or one bright hope to tempt him to forgetfulness of the 
past in pleasant dreaming of the future! 
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Complaining again! O pen, which art the voice of my discontent, 
your spluttering is like this outburst of unmanly fretfulness and futile 
rage! O paper, whose flat surface typifies the dull level of my life, 
your greasy unwillingness to receive the ink is temas of the 
soul’s revolt against destiny ! ! 


This afternoon brought me a letter from Sheldon, and opened a 
new channel for my explorations in that underground territory, the 
past. That man has a marvellous aptitude for his work ; and has what 
is more than aptitude, the experience of ten years of failure. Such a 
man must succeed sooner or later. I wonder whether his success will 
come while I am allied to him. I have been used to consider myself 
an unlucky wretch, a creature of ill-fortune to others as well as to 
myself. It is a foolish superstition, perhaps, to fancy oneself set apart 
for an evil destiny ; but the Eumenides have been rather hard upon me. 
Those “ amiable” deities, whom they of Colonz tried so patiently to 
conciliate with transparent flatteries, have marked me for their prey 
from the cradle—I don’t suppose that cradle was paid for, by the bye. 
I wonder whether there is an avenging deity whose special province it 
is to pursue the insolvent, a Nemesis of the Bankruptcy Court. 

My Sheldon’s epistle bears the evidence of a very subtle brain, as I 
think. It is longer than his previous letters. I transcribe it here, as 
I wish this record to be a complete brief of my proceedings in this 
Haygarth business. 

“Gray’s Inn, Sunday night. 

“Dear Hawkehurst,—The copies of the letters came duly to hand, 
and I think you have made your selections with much discretion, al- 
ways supposing you have overlooked nothing in the remaining mass 
of writing. I will thank you to send me the rest of the letters, by the 
way. You can take notes of anything likely to be useful to yourself, 
and it will be as well for me to possess the originals. 

“T find one very strong point in the first letter of your selection, 
viz. the allusion to a house in John-street. It is clear that Matthew 
lived in that house, and in that neighbourhood there may even yet re- 
main some traces of his existence. I shall begin a close investigation 
to-morrow within a certain radius of that spot; and if I have the good 
luck to fall upon any clear-headed centenarians, I may pick up some- 
thing. 

“There are some almshouses hard by Whitecross-street Prison, 
where the inmates live to ages that savour of the Pentateuch. Per- 
haps there I may light upon some impoverished citizen fallen from a 
good estate who can remember some contemporary of Matthew’s. Lon- 
don was smaller in those days than it is now, and men lived out their 
lives in one spot, and had leisure to be concerned about the affairs of 
their neighbours. As I have now something of a clue to Matthew’s 
roystering days, I shall set to work to follow it up closely; and your 
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provincial researches and my metropolitan investigations proceeding 
simultaneously, we may hope to advance matters considerably ere long. 
For your own part, I should advise you forthwith to hunt up the Jud- 
son branch. You will remember that Matthew’s only sister was a Mrs. 
Judson of Ullerton. I want to find an heir-at-law in a direct line from 
Matthew; and you know my theory on that point. But if we fail in 
that direction, we must of course fall back upon the Judsons, who are a 
disgustingly complicated set of people, and will take half a lifetime to 
disentangle, to say nothing of other men who may be working the 
same business, and who are pretty sure to have pinned their faith on 
the female branch of the Haygarthian tree. 

“T want you to ferret out some of the Judson descendants with a 
view to picking up further documentary evidence in the shape of old 
letters, inscriptions in old books, and so on. That Matthew had a 
secret is certain; and that he was very much inclined to reveal that 
secret in his later days is also certain. Who shall say that he did not 
tell it to his only sister, though he was afraid to tell it to his wife ? 

“You have acted with so much discretion up to this point that 
I do not care to trouble you with any further hints or suggestions. 
When money is wanted, it shall be forthcoming; but I must beg you 
to manage things economically, as I have to borrow at a considerable 
sacrifice ; and should this affair prove a failure my ruin is inevitable. 

“ Yours &c. G. 8.” 


My friend Sheldon is a man who can never have been more than 
“yours et-cetera” to any human creature. I suppose what he calls 
ruin would be a quiet passage through the bankruptcy court, and a new 
set of chambers. I should not suppose that sort of ruin would be very 
terrible for a man whose sole possessions are a few weak-backed horse- 
hair chairs, a couple of battered old desks, half a dozen empty japanned 
boxes, a file of Bell’s Life, and a Turkey carpet in which the progress 
of corruption is evident to the casual observer. 

The hunting-up of the Judsons is a very easy matter as compared 
to the task of groping in the dimness of the past in search of some 
faint traces of the footsteps of departed Haygarths. Whereas the Hay- 
garth family seem to be an extinct race, the Judsonian branch have 
bred and mustered in the land; and my chief difficulty in starting has 
been an embarras de richesse, in the shape of half a page of Judsons in 
the Ullerton directory. 

Whether to seek out Theodore Judson, the attorney in Nile-street 
East,’ or the Rev. James Judson, curate of St. Gamaliel; whether to 
appeal in the first instance to Judson & Oo., haberdashers and silk 
mercers, of the Ferrygate, or to Judson of Judson and Grinder, wad- 
ding manufacturers in Lady-lane—was the grand question. On inquir- 
ing of the landlord as to the antecedents of these Judsons, I found that 
they were all supposed to spring from one common stock, and to have 
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the blood of old Jonathan Haygarth in their veins. The Judsons had 
been an obscure family—people of “no account,” my landlord told me, 
until Joseph Judson, chapman and cloth merchant in a very small way, 
was so fortunate as to win the heart of Ruth Haygarth, only daughter 
of the wealthy nonconformist grocer in the market-place. This mar- 
riage had been the starting-point of Joseph Judson’s prosperity. Old 
Haygarth had helped his industrious and respectable son-in-law along 
the stony road that leads to fortune, and had no doubt given him many 
a lift over the stones which bestrew that toilsome highway. My land- 
lord’s information was as vague as the information of people in general ; 
but it was easily to be made out, from his scanty shreds and scraps of 
information, that the well-placed Judsons of the present day had almost 
all profited to some extent by the hard-earned wealth of Jonathan Hay- 
garth. ‘“They’ve nearly all of them got the name of Haygarth mixed 
up with their other names somehow,” said my landlord. “Judson of 
Judson and Grinder is Thomas Haygarth Judson. He’s a member of 
our tradesman’s club, and worth a hundred thousand pounds, if he’s 
worth a sixpence.” 

I have observed, by the way, that a wealthy tradesman in a country 
town is never accredited with less than a hundred thousand; there 
seems a natural hankering in the human mind for round numbers. 

“There’s J. H. Judson of St. Gamaliel,” continued my landlord, 
“he’s James Haygarth Judson; and young Judson the attorney’s son 
puts ‘Haygarth Judson’ on his card, and gets people to call him 
Haygarth Judson when they will—which in a general way they won’t, 
on account of his giving himself airs, which you may see him any 
summer evening walking down Ferrygate as if the place belonged to 
him, and he didn’t set much value on it. They do say his father’s 
heir-at-law to a million of money left by the last of the Haygarths, 
and that he and the son are trying to work up a claim to the property 
against the Crown. But I’ve heard young Judson deny it in our room 
when he was spoken to about it, and I don’t suppose there’s much 
ground for people’s talk.” 

I was sorry to discover there was any ground for such talk; Mr. 
Judson the lawyer would be no insignificant opponent. I felt that I 
must give a very wide berth to Mr. Theodore Judson the attorney, and 
his stuck-up son, unless circumstances should so shape themselves as 
to oblige us to work with him. In the mean while any move I made 
amongst the other Judsons would be likely, I thought, to come to the 
knowledge of these particular members of the family. 

“ Are the Judson family very friendly with one another ?” I artfully 
inquired. 

“Well, you see some of ’em are, and some of ’em ain’t. They're 
most of em third and fourth cousins, you see, and that ain’t a very near 
relationship in a town where there’s a good deal of competition and in- 
terests often clash. Young Theodore—Haygarth Judson as he calls 
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himself—is very thick with Judson of St. Gamaliel’s—they were at col- 
lege together, you see—and fine airs they give themselves on the 
strength of a couple of years or so at Cambridge. Those two get on 
very well together. But Judson, of the Lady-lane Mills, don’t speak 
to either of em when he meets ’em in the street, and has been known 
to cut ’em dead in my room. William Judson of Ferrygate is a dis- 
senter, and keeps himself to himself very close. The other Judsons 
are too fast a lot for him: though what’s the harm of a man taking a 
glass or two of brandy-and-water of an evening with his friends is more 
than J can find out,” added mine host musingly. 

It was to William Judson the dissenter, who kept himself to him- 
self, that I determined to present myself in the first instance. As a 
dissenter, he would be likely to have more respect for the memory of 
the Nonconformist and Wesleyan Haygarths, and to have preserved any 
traditions relating to them with more fidelity than the Anglican and 
frivolous members of the Judson family. As an individual who kept 
himself to himself, he would be unlikely to communicate my business 
to his kindred. 

I lost no time in presenting myself at the house of business in Ferry- 
gate, and after giving the servant George Sheldon’s card, and announcing 
myself as concerned in a matter of business relating to the Haygarth 
family, I was at once ushered into a prim counting-house, where a 
dapper little old gentleman in spotless broadcloth, and a cambric cravat 
and shirtfrill which were soft and snowy as the plumage of the swan, 
received me with old-fashioned courtesy. I was delighted to find him 
seventy-five years of age at the most. moderate computation, and I 
should have been all the better pleased if he had been older. 

I very quickly discovered that in Mr. Judson the linendraper I had 
to deal with a very different person from the Rev. Jonah Goodge. He 
questioned me closely as to my motive in seeking information on the 
subject of the departed Haygarth, and I had some compunction in 
diplomatising with him as I had diplomatised with Mr. Goodge. To 
hoodwink the wary Jonah was a triumph, to deceive the confiding linen- 
draper was ashame. However, as I have before set down, I suppose at 
the falsest I am not much further from the truth than a barrister or a 
diplomatist. Mr. Judson accepted my account of myself in all sim- 
plicity, and seemed quite pleased to have an opportunity of talking 
about the Haygarths. 

‘You are not concerned in the endeavour to assert Theodore 
Judson’s claim to the late John Haygarth’s property, eh?” the old man 
asked me presently, as if struck by a sudden misgiving. 

I assured him that Mr. Theodore Judson’s interests and mine were 
in no respect identical. 

“T am glad of that,” answered the draper; “not that I owe Theo- 
dore Judson a grudge, you must understand, though his principles and 
mine differ very widely. I have been told that he and his son hope 
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to establish a claim to that Haygarth property; but they will never 
succeed, sir—they will never succeed. There was a young man who 
went to India in ’41; a scamp and a vagabond, sir, who was always try- 
ing to borrow money, in sums ranging from a hundred pounds, to set 
him up in business and render him a credit to his family, to a shilling 
for the payment of a night’s lodging or the purchase of a dinner. But 
that young man was the great-grandson of Ruth Haygarth—the eldest 
surviving grandson of Ruth Haygarth’s eldest son; and if that man is 
alive, he is rightful heir to John Haygarth’s money. Whether he is 
alive or dead at this present moment is more than I can tell, since he 
has never been heard of in Ullerton since he left the town: but until 
Theodore Judson can obtain legal proof of that man’s death he has no 
more chance of getting one sixpence of the Haygarth estate than I have 
of inheriting the crown of Great Britain.” 

The old man had worked himself into a little passion before he 
finished this speech, and I could see that the Theodore Judsons were 
as unpopular in the draper’s counting-house as they were at the Swan 
Inn. 

“ What was this man’s Christian name?” I asked. 

“Peter. He was called Peter Judson; and was the great-grandson 
of my grandfather, Joseph Judson, who inhabited this very house, sir, 
more than a hundred years ago. Let me see; Peter Judson must have 
been about five-and-twenty years of age when he left Ullerton; so he 
is a middle-aged man by this time if he hasn’t killed himself, or if the 
climate hasn’t killed him long ago. He went as supercargo to a mer- 
chant vessel; he was a clever fellow, and could work hard when it 
suited him, in spite of his dissipated life. Theodore Judson is a very 
good lawyer ; but though he may bring all his ingenuity to bear, he 
will never advance a step nearer to the possession of John Haygarth’s 
money till he obtains evidence of Peter Judson’s death ; and he’s afraid 
to advertise for that evidence for fear he might arouse the attention of 
other claimants.” 

Much as I was annoyed to find that there were claimants lying in 
wait for the Rev. intestate’s wealth, I was glad to perceive that Theo- 
dore Judson’s unpopularity was calculated to render his kindred agree- 
ably disposed to any stranger likely to push that gentleman out of the 
list of competitors for these great stakes, and I took my cue from this 
in my interview with the simple old draper. 

“T regret that I am not at liberty to state the nature of my busi- 
ness,” I said, in a tone that was at once insinuating and confidential ; 
“but I think I may venture to go so far as to say, without breach of 
trust to my employer, that whoever may ultimately succeed to the Rev. 
John Haygarth’s money, neither Mr. Judson the lawyer nor his son 
will ever put a finger on a penny of it.” 

“T am not sorry to hear it,” answered Mr. Judson, enraptured ; 
“not that I owe the young man a grudge, you must understand, but 
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because he is particularly undeserving of good fortune. A young man 
who passes his own kindred in the streets of his native town without 
the common courtesy due to age or respectability; a young man who 
_ sneers at the fortune acquired in an honest and reputable trade; a 
young man who calls his cousins counter-jumpers, and his aunts and 
uncles ‘ swaddlers-—a vulgar term of contempt applied to the earlier 
members of the Wesleyan confraternity ;—such a young man is not the 
individual to impart moral lustre to material wealth, and I am free to 
confess that I had rather any one else than Theodore Judson should 
inherit this vast fortune. Why, are you aware, my dear sir, that he 
has been seen to drive tandem through this very street, as it is; and I 
should like to know how many horses he would harness to that gig of 
his, or how openly he would insult his relatives, if he had a hundred 
thousand pounds to deal with !” 

For a second time Mr. Judson the draper had worked himself into 
a little passion, and the conversation had to be discontinued for some 
minutes while he cooled down to his ordinary temperament. 

“Tl tell you what I will do for you, Mr.—Mr. Hawkeshell,” he 
said, making a compound of my own and my employer’s names, “ I will 
give you a line of introduction to my sister. If any one can help you 
in hunting up intelligence relating to the past she can. She is two 
years my junior—seventy-one years of age—but as bright and active 
as a girl. She has lived all her life in Ullerton, and is a woman who 
hoards every scrap of paper that comes in her way. If old letters or 
old newspapers can assist you, she can show you plenty amongst her 
stores.” 

Upon this the old man wrote a note, which he dried with sand out 
of a perforated bottle, as Richard Steele may have dried one of those 
airy tender essays which he threw off in tavern parlours for the payment 
of a jovial dinner. 

Provided with this antique epistle, written on Bath post and sealed 
with a great square seal from a bunch of cornelian monstrosities which 
the draper carried at his watch-chain, I departed to find Miss Hezekiah 
Judson, of Lochiel Villa, Lancaster Road. 
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LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


APRIL 


The Queen of the Row 


I see her flush as she appears ; 
Her ears, those rosy shell-like ears, 
Tingling with the hum of admiration 
As she passes down the line— 
The incense of a people’s adulation 
At a goddess’ shrine. 


See how she bows with graceful ease 
As one by one her devotees, 
Craving a smile of recognition, 
Worship her with earnest eyes, 
Proving each a fresh addition 


To her other victories. 


When she checks her horse’s stride, 
Laughing as she nears my side, 
Does she notice a commotion 
Rising in the jealous band? 
Does the warmth of my devotion 
Thrill her glove-imprison’d hand? 


She babbles of the days we met 
When children. Can she, then, forget 

How she was queen when we were playing 
Not so very long ago ? 

And she'll be queen of this year’s Maying 
As she passes down the Row. 
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In common, I fear, with many of your readers, I enjoy that very doubt- 
ful blessing of being perfectly old enough to recollect the time when 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in 1851, started the idea of a mate- 
rial Peace Congress, to be held in London, and which, by a series of 
perverse accidents, almost marked the date of the rupture of a forty 
years’ peace and the inauguration of a series of wars which wiii be 
barely ended when the International Exhibition opens on 1st April 
1867 in the Champ de Mars. It is only another proof of the saying, 
L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose; and poor Prince Albert’s spark- 
ling shrine of art and industry was scarcely less fragile than the pro- 
found and lasting peace it was to introduce. 

It may seem absurd to say it, but the mere proposal to open an 
Exhibition to which foreigners, especially French and Italjans, were to 
be freely invited, caused quite a panic in the elderly circles of London. 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, who really ruled the army and 
regulated to a great degree the state, was then alive—alive, but natu- 
rally sinking, after a life of unheard-of greatness and incredible work ; 
and he was decidedly against the affair. “It was not an idea of his 
time.” <A lot of foreigners would get here, and who would answer for 
what they would do? Lax morality, revolutionary principles—nay, 
even an attack on God’s regents on earth,—what might not be ex- 
pected? Police! what use are they ? 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?-—-who shall inspect the inspectors ? 

Nothing could do but soldiers; and young readers in 1867 will 
scarcely credit that, “under the rose,” military preparations on a large 
scale were made to meet that revolutionary outbreak which the wariest 
old man in England actually believed to be possible on that fine 1st of 
May 1851. 

Prince Albert introduced foreign Art into London, and the troops 
were under arms to receive her! A dubious compliment. 

I remember as well as possible not going to the opening. In those 
days the nil-admirari feeling raged, or was affected more than it was 
before or has been since. 

If we owe nothing else to the wars which succeeded the great Peace 
Conference of Hyde Park, we must at least credit them with the ear- 
nestness, hard-working life, and practical views which came in after 
the premature peace which terminated the Crimean war, just as Eng- 
land was beginning to show that she was still forged in the old metal. 
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In 1851, however, a terrible spirit of apathy was abroad. Living in 
the most reckless, extravagant, and voluptuous manner, the young men 
of England were simply bored; their extravagance did not gratify them, 
their pleasures did not amuse them, nor their difficulties alarm them. 

** Go to see the thing in Hyde Park! No, thank you. Hate sights. 
Shall go and dine at Richmond. Nobody will be there.” 

One idiot makes many—so I say. I distinctly remember mo? assist- 
ing at the opening of that blessed-by-bishops ceremony. What we did 
do was this: we, having calmly breakfasted in the great neighbour- 
hood of Belgravia, tried to get to St. James’s-street ; we were, however, 
brought up short opposite Buckingham Palace by the 1st Life-guards, 
who were keeping the ground there. Having then discussed things in 
general with “Tiny” (who was the officer on duty, and who was loom- 
ing above his men) for some minutes, he let us through the ranks, and 
we made our respective clubs about 2 p.m. When I entered B——’s, 
a house-of-call in those days for the oldest Whigs (who, I need not say, 
are your true Tories), I found, as usual, the bay-window filled with 
fogies. To them enters another fogy, who it was evident from his 
appearance and manner had done something, and was full of news. 

“ Well, Sir John,” said a voice from the bay-window, “ you’ve been 
there?” “Yes, Sir William” (they were, I believe, ai/ old county 
baronets), “and it all went off as quietly as possible—policemen every- 
where ; and the Duke himself had seen to the posting of the troops!” 

Chorus: “ Well, I confess I’m glad it’s over.” 

To us in 1867 it seems strange to hear of the opening of a Universal 
Exhibition “ going off quietly.” Indeed we have since 1851 had so 
many, that some of the first days went off a good deal foo quietly. 
Witness that of Florence in 1861, when the Government, thinking they 
must have a high price for the first day, set it at five francs; and so the 
Italians simply stopped away. But, at first, there was great alarm. 

Independent of the actual Exhibition, however, it is impossible not 
to look back with interest (now that we are aged, sober, and sensible) 
at the glass palace of 1851. Who would not like to possess the original 
sketch (made by Sir Joseph Paxton on a sheet of blotting-paper) which 
caused the subject of the last business conversation ever held by the 
great Sir Robert Peel? Riding from that preparatory meeting, he fell 
from that well-remembered old cob, was hurt to death, picked up by 
Mrs. Lucas, and taken home to die. 

I have spoken above of the Florence Exhibition—the only one, I 
believe, yet attempted in Italy. It was charming—no crowd, no hurry 
—not, perhaps, much of the “useful” to be seen, but mines of the 
“ beautiful” to be worked. It was worth a journey to Florence—and 
that in those days was really no joke—to see the sculpture alone. 

I must descend for a moment from the “ beautiful,” and enter most 
practically into the “needful.” I trust that if any Paris tradesman, 
hotel-keeper, or other of the necessary scourges of every-day life, reads 
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this, he will take heed of it, and avoid the example of his Florentine 
fellow-fleecers. There, in 1861, they raised the price of everything one 
hundred per cent on account of the Exhibition, and entirely omitted to 
reduce those “ war prices” when peace was proclaimed. The palace in 
the “ Cascine” melted away; still prices were stiff. Art went back to 
its normal value; but life—by which I mean living—held its own, 
and even exacted a good deal from mere travellers, who fancied that, 
having escaped the “ Exhibition season,” they might be let down easy 
to their old level. Non crederio! 

Now Paris has already shown symptoms of availing herself of that 
“ pressure from without” which must come by railroad and steamer, 
by diligence, omnibus, and country cart; and the first preparation for a 
visit to the Champ de Mars should be a hardening of the heart and an 
opening of the purse. So shall you be imposed upon. Yes; but being 
prepared, you will rather pay and smile than remonstrate, perhaps fight 
—here cocked-hats and dress-swords on swallow-tailed coats appear on 
the scene—and have to pay, plus police expenses, later. 

Napoleon III., by the grace of God and the will of the people 
Emperor of the French, was not a man to miss the great points which 
might be secured from really playing out the great game which Prince 
Albert had commenced. It was easier for the Emperor than the Prince: 
a few lines in the Moniteur and a few words in season—I mean, of 
course, the parliamentary season—by a Minister of Public Works, does 
away with all your rubbishing discussions in the “ faithful Commons,” 
and avoids all those unpleasant questions of utility and those remon- 
strances against extravagance which I believe are sometimes heard in 
the iiouse of Commons. At any rate the Emperor had a Great Exhi- 
bition in 1855, and erected a “ Palace of Industry,” which still exists in 
the Champs Elysées as a lasting monument of the vile taste of the 
French architect. 

This much, however, must be said of the Palais de Industrie: 
it is useful. Fat beasts are exhibited, and model furniture. Cocks 
and hens cackle there under the winter’s sun in Christmas-week. 
Cheese knows what competition is there; and there is also the annual 
exhibition of nude pictures, which constitutes the yearly “ Royal 
Academy Exhibition of Paris.” I would advise anyone fond of pic- 
tures,—any amateur of modern painting, anyone, in a word, devoted 
to modern art,—to remember that this Exhibition is open during the . 
summer months from 10 till 6 (entrance a franc), and to be very careful — 
not to go there if he does not wish to tear his hair with vexation and 
cry out his eyes by weeping over the want of taste in artistic Paris. 

And now, after this dreary introduction, it is time that I should 
come to our Great Industrial Palace of to-day. Great industrial palace ! 
great iron monstrosity ! 

Still, we used to be told as children that it was better to be “ good” 
than “handsome;” and we were always called upon to admire Peter, 
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who, being asked whether he would rather have a fine uniform or 
a new greatcoat, chose the latter more serviceable article; and so 
“next day Peter appeared in a new blue coat,” and we, the rising 
generation, were called on to admire his practical taste! Now the 
oblong iron case in the Champ de Mars is a very “Peter” of utility 
and ugliness. When I first saw its metallic outlines, I confess I quite 
shuddered ; but I was not so bad as the gentleman who accompanied 
M. Leon le Play to the ground ; for he observed, “ Well, I suppose you 
will have got rid of ¢hat in a very few hours?” thinking it was one of 
the things which were to be cleared away to make room for the new 
palace! However, judges say that, ugly as the erection—if you can 
call that an erection which cowers down close to its mother mud— 
really is, it is eminently useful. True, we can have no great official 
ceremonies, no opening services, no long processions; for there is no 
place where they could be seen, or to or from which they could proceed; 
but as a show-board for the art, science, and industry of the world, 
judges declare the building to be perfect. It has the usual “spots,” 
however,—it is badly ventilated (even now, when one of those rare rays 
of spring sun fall on the building, it becomes too hot), very dusty, and 
liable to be burned to the ground on the shortest notice. So great is 
that latter risk, that the Norwich Insurance Society—which is not 
usually believed to be easily frightened—for a long time declined to 
accept any insurances, and has only just reversed that decision. You 
can insure there now, and also in a company started in Paris by the 
Duc de Valney and Mr. Hankey. So now, if (O my exhibitors!) your 
goods and chattels are destroyed by what the newspapers call the “ de- 
vastating element,” your heirs can be consoled at the expense of the 
Norwich Society and the French duke. 

This is only an introductory article, short and, let us hope, sharp 
and to the purpose. Indeed it is not easy—although I see several 
‘‘ Special Correspondents” are daily condemned to do so—to describe 
that which at present does not exist, De non apparentibus et de non 
existentibus eadem est ratio. So there is as yet very little reason to 
describe the shrine of art and industry which to-day is but a shell—a 
shell, however, which will be opened for the public inspection on the 
day on which the present number of the Belgravia appears in the de- 
lighted world of its subscribers. 

The Champ de Mars is, as probably nine-tenths of your readers 
know as well as I do, a great oblong space between the river and the 
Ecole Militaire, and is, as I read, 3084 feet by 2290 feet, or say 1028 
yards by 764 yards. Yet I daresay even that lucid explanation will 
not give so clear an idea of the space now occupied by the building and 
gardens of the “ Great International Exposition” as will be given by 
my saying that on August 14th, 1865 I saw a corps @armée of 80,000 
men of all arms reviewed there without the slightest crowding or 
“clubbing” of battalions. The “ gasometer,” as it was originally 
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christened by a lady in Paris (a bon-mot on which correspondents have 
been living ever since), occupies now the centre of this review-ground, 
and the army of occupation has thrown out skirmishers which occupy 
the whole space. Many reserves too are as yet out of sight. In open 
order round the main building, which may be said to have “ formed oval” 
to receive visitors, are scattered an imperial tribune, a club, a light- 
house, model houses (contributed by the Emperor); a lake, on which are 
to float the craft of all nations (here the Empress also is an exhibitor, 
sending a funereal gondola and a light caique), Indian pagodas, Turkish 
mosques, Egyptian tombs, a photographic establishment ; Spiers and 
Pond’s institution for the dissemination of useful knowledge, as repre- 
sented by a taste for pale ale; .a telegraphic station, from which many 
hundreds of messages will be flashed, arriving at their destination sooner, 
or rather—only later rather than sooner. Then there is a garden, already 
green with the promise of spring—a promise, by the bye, which Nature 
seems this year rather inclined to renew than to pay. The weather has 
been very much against the Exhibition up to this time ; not only causing 
inconvenience to visitors, but actual serious delay to exhibitors. At 
Bellancourt, an island on the Seine as little known to the readers of the 
Belgravia as that of Juan Fernandez, there is a sort of supplementary 
exhibition, chiefly devoted to the elevation of the bucolic mind, but also 
a little to the amusement of the bucolic body, which as in London one 
requires casino after cattle-show, so here one is supposed to want a café 
chantant after a model plough. This island has been, I regret to say, 
half washed away, and is in a dilapidated, used-up state. However, 
resurgam is the imperial motto, and so all will be ready on the day of 
fools and fish of April. If I could give you a list of the still unveiled 
beauties which have already arrived for the Exhibition, it would indeed 
be a curious revelation of chaos! Blocks of coal and black pearls ; 
preserved meat, with pickles of the period ; the latest fashion of setting 
diamonds, and a new plan for planting shrubs; an improved billiard- 
table ; a pulpit warranted to carry to the longest range ; harness without 
straps, buckles, anything; cigars which consume their own smoke; 
“drags” fitted up with cells to bring back in “solitary confinement” 
the refractory from Greenwich and Richmond. Strange animals will 
come to us, and deuced odd fish! We shall be a prey to strange birds; 
dining-houses of all nations will disgust us (fancy “bird-nest soup” in 
July, 14 francs the portion!); theatres of all nations will weary us; 
and, in a word, to the denizen of Paris life will be a bore! Too much 
pudding, we know, has an unhealthy effect even on the canine race, 
and too much to see will blind a Christian. 

“ Duchess,” said a young man the other night in one of the best- 
frequented salons of Paris, “where shall you be to be found chiefly 
when the Exhibition is open ?” 

“ Mais, mon dieu,” replied the lady, “ chiefly in bed!” 

She had reason, that duchess! 





VALERIAN’S HONEYMOON 
A Fragment 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RITA,” ETC. 


My darling stepped out from the little inn-window on to the wooden 
balcony, draped with vine-leaves and heavy bunches of half-ripened 
purple grapes, which overhung the door of the osteria. It was a lapis- 
lazuli night, such as is only known in Italy. Below us lay a great 
water, calm as that bay of contentment whereinto our lives had now 
glided. Stars trembled there, and the moon swung her full-fed lamp 
on the very edge of the ripple that washed the shore. There came a 
heavy odour of orange-blossoms from the gardens about us, blent with 
the less rare odour of tobacco, from the pipes of ostlers and wayfarers 
seated around the door below. The murmur of their voices was all 
that broke the silence. 

Between the oséeria and the lake ran the dusty high-road, where the 
diligence half an hour ago had passed, and stopped here to change 
horses. But there was not much traffic, saving a cart or two, oxen- 
drawn and Jaden with maize, and a curious old vehicle, half-gig, half- 
chaise, bearing a notary from the neighbouring town to the bedside of 
some village Dives, cumbered in his last hours with the disposition of 
his wealth (so the waiter informed me). Saving for these the dust had 
slept undisturbed, in layers several inches thick, upon the road, during 
all the hours we had been here. And now the night had come, and 
even such infrequent traffic would cease. 

But, contrary to our expectation, as we two stood there hand-in-hand 
upon the balcony, listening to a cicala in the dusty roadside grass and 
a frog in the water-weeds, and the hum of the smokers’ voices below us, 
there fell on our ears the distant cracking of a post-boy’s whip, with the 
familiar accompaniment of jingling harness. A minute more, and in 
the white moonlight we saw an open travelling-carriage coming rapidly 
towards us. There was a rush among the smokers to the front ; the pos- 
tillion worked up his whip into a state of frenzy as he neared his goal, 
and finally-swung himself lightly to the ground, as he pulled up exactly 
under our window. The carriage was occupied by two persons—a gen- 
tleman and lady. The head of the caléche being thrown back, I could 
see the man’s face very distinctly in the moonlight, which was as clear 
as day. I thought I recognised it: so, perhaps, did my companion, for 
she drew yet closer to me, and I felt her little hot hand tremble in mine. 
The doubt, if it was one, lasted but a minute: the lady threw back her 
veil; the small black-lace bonnet framed—it did not shroud—that carved 
ivory face on which the moonlight flooded. God forgiveme! I had 
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reason to know it too well ; and so had she who stood beside me. My 
poor little darling nestled close to me like a frightened dove, and she 
pulled me quickly back under the shadow of the vine-leaves, as she 
murmured : “0, Valerian! that woman again! That woman /ere /” 

“My darling, what are you afraid of? She can do us no harm. 
Depend on it, she is not troubling her head about me.” 

“Why does she come here? 0, Valerian, we were so happy!” 

“Hush! Let us hear what they say.” 

“Bring out the livre des étrangers. We will see who has been 
passing this way.” It was the gentleman who spoke. 

“ Just the romantic spot for a love-sick couple,” laughed the lady ; 
and her fine musical laugh fell on my ear like a discordant peal of bells. 
“T should not wonder if there was some one staying here.” 

We saw the greasy strangers’ book handed to them by their courier, 
and the lady, by the light of the moon alone, turned over the pages and 
read the names written there. A dear little curly head was hidden on 
my breast, and a small voice whispered plaintively : 

“You won’t go down to her? You won’t see her? Promise me. 
She'll try and take you from me, as she did before. I shall die if you 
go, Valerian !” 

“Never fear, my darling. She bewitched me once ;—I was mad 
then, I believe. But have I not something better now? While I hold 
my treasure here in my arms, what to me are all the fairest women in 
the world ?” 

“ Ah! you didn’t think so once,” she sobbed; “and I know nothing 
can resist her—nothing! Even now, you cannot take your eyes off 
her. Ah, Valerian, if she drags you away from me ¢his time—” 

I put my hand across her mouth, and listened with hungry eyes 
and ears. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried the lady, clasping her hands and laughing. 
“Look here!—what a rencontre !—read this : ‘Mons. Valerian, peintre, 
Paris, avec sa femme.” Only think of his being here! I have not seen 
him since he threatened to blow out his brains.” 

“Poor devil! You treated him very badly, Cora. Who did he 
marry ?” 

“0, some little English model, to whom he had been engaged 
for years—ever since she was a child. I wish her joy of him. Have 
you a mind to see them ? Shall we stop the night here? You wanted 
a sketch of the lake ; he shall make me half-a-dozen.” 

“That sort of fellow’s a bore,” said the gentleman, lighting his 
cigar. “ Besides, you’ll have to make the fellow believe you're in love 
with him again, in order to get your sketches ; and it isn’t worth it. 
How can you ever have found anything worth it? Gratified vanity, 
eh? You twisted him round your little finger, the young fool, all the 
time I was in Russia. Well, I hope you found it amusing. I always 
think society of that second-rate sort a nuisance.” 
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“He was really very tolerable ; the whole thing rather amused me, 
for a time—until he began to take it au grand sérieux. When he grew 
dull and taciturn, talked of nothing but death and despair, of course I 
was obliged to shut the door in his face. It would rather interest me 
to see him again, though,” added the lady, carefully buttoning her 
glove. “Let us send for him.” 

And this was the woman for whom, one short year ago, I would 
have laid down my life—for whose sake I had cast aside the treasure 
which, undeserving as I was, I had found nestling in my heart once 
more! Blind fool that I had been! O, for those wasted, worse than 
wasted, hours! I felt, in that moment, how one burning drop of 
shameful memory may embitter a whole cupful of present happiness. 
Else were there no justice under heaven ; while faithful men, whose love 
has never swerved, are for ever severed, this side the grave, from all 
they have best loved on earth. Was it my darling’s avenging angel who 
had brought this couple here to-night, that my ears might testify to the 
baseness of her who had seduced me from my heart’s first allegiance ? 

This is what I heard the husband reply : 

“ Ma chére, it would be dull work for me watching you try to re- 
hook your fish. No doubt you would succeed—you always do. But 
I put it to you fairly —est-ce gue cela vaut la peine ? You, who have had 
emperors at your feet,—you may leave your poor artist in peace at last, 
eh, to the miserable enjoyment of his' model wife. She punishes him 
enough for his infidelity before marriage, depend on it.” 

“No doubt ; and I should like to have seen my friend henpecked,” 
replied the lady with a smile. “It was just because he was so dif- 
ferent from all the men of one’s own set that I amused myself with him, 
mon cher, during your absence. I knew you would never have tolerated 
him in the house—as he never plays écar/é; but as you were in Russia, 
it was rather an amusing change, after all the dlasés men of the Jockey 
Club, to listen to this passionate sentimental painter, with his talk 
about Christian art, and his enthusiasm about the colour of one’s hair 
and the turn of one’s neck, and his utter absence of all conventionality. 
He was quite refreshing, I assure you, until he came to be a bore. By 
the bye, you never saw the picture he did of me, in the dress I wore 
at the Princesse Mathilde’s dal costumé ? If we stayed here the night—” 

Here the fresh horses were brought out ; and in the imprecations 
which accompanied the tugging at the rope harness and the shoving 
of the beasts into their places at the pole, I lost the remainder of this 
sentence. 

“Tf I have any luck, before we return to Paris I'll send to the 
fellow and buy his picture,” said the husband; “ but to-night, re- 
member that Schwartzenheim is to meet us at Como.” 

‘And he plays at écarté/ I will get the miniature from Valerian, 
however, without your buying it, mon ami.” 

“You shall not have long to wait,” I murmured; and disengaging 
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myself from the arms of my darling, who followed me, pale and bathed 
in tears, I entered our little room, and ran to a case which stood near 
the bed. Among a number of other miniatures was one half-finished, 
which I had not looked at for months. I seized a sponge full of water, 
and passed it several times across the hard, beautiful, white face, that 
looked out at me less and less distinctly, until nothing but the faintest 
shadow of a face was left. Then I wrote with my pencil across it: 


VALERIAN’S LAST GIFT. 


Iran into the balcony. They were just starting. The padrone, sur- 
rounded by his satellites, stood cringing and congéing at the door: 
the postillion was already in his saddle, the courier climbing deftly into 
his rumble. I took my aim just as the whip went ‘crack!’ and the 
wheels, with a sudden jerk, began revolving: the bit of ivory dropped 
straight into her lap. She was startled, and looked quickly up. Our 
eyes met. I was leaning well over the balcony this time, with my arm 
around my angel’s neck; and it was with no feigned fervour of passion 
that I pressed my lips to hers. The carriage was rolling out of sight 
in the moonlight and the dust, but I could just catch the scornful 
smile on that pale sculptured face, under its black-lace bonnet, before 
a turn of the road hid the woman from me—for ever. 

Yes, for ever on this side the grave; for I learn that she is now 
dead. It was a painful lingering end; some internal torture eating 
away her life, and with it her dearly-cherished beauty. What comfort 
had she in those last hours, when her husband was playing écarié at 
his club, and her admirers had all deserted her, with no baby-fingers 
clasped about her neck, no children’s voices to cheer the love-forgotten 
silence? Was the solitary woman haunted by the memory of lives she 
had ruined, of hearts she had burned up and laid desolate? 

Why have I written down the story of those few moments in a bal- 
cony? Because I look back to them with thankfulness, as to the crisis 
when my eyes were fully opened. I know myself. I know that until 
then, blinded by the woman’s beauty, I never really saw her as she was. 
But for this, there have been times haply when I might have regretted 
that my little angel lacked the Athenian grace and brilliancy that in 
another exercised so fatal a spell over me. As it is, I thank God for 
the helpmate He has given me; for her sweet trusting nature, for the 
heaven of her face, which always brings me peace when I look into 
it. And when I see her baby curled like a rose-leaf on her bosom, 
and her two sturdy boys, who clean father’s palette and mimic father’s 
pictures in chalk upon the studio-wall,—ah, well, I say to myself, 
there is nothing the Schwartzenheim palace contains, nothing that poor 
dead woman’s life ever compassed, that I would take in exchange for 
the joys my wife has given me! 
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THE Cathedral of St. Patrick’s presents many attractions worthy of 
observation and remembrance. As we enter it, the bust of Dean Swift 
commands us to look at this effigy of departed genius, greatness, and 
eccentricity. As I gaze upon that simple monument, what shadows of 
the past arise before my mental vision! I can fancy one chill autumn 
midnight in the eventful year 1745. A solemn procession paces that 
dimly-lighted central aisle. The funeral is a very quiet one; but he 
who is buried to-night goes to his grave lamented by all Dublin. The 
wild fitful soul has found its repose at last, and Jonathan Swift, too 
strange a being ever to be fairly understood on earth, goes to be judged 
at the Great Tribunal. That his own proud spirit was bowed very low 
at the dismal close of his feverish life seems clearly expressed by some 
of his last words. After a whole year of helpless idiocy and utter 
silence, a gleam of the old light came back to him on his birthday, 
when his housekeeper told him of the bonfires and illuminations in 
honour vf that event. “It is all folly,” he replied; “they had better 
let it alone.” And then in another brief interval he said, “I am what 
I am—I am what I am.” And these words he repeated two or three 
times. Is there not something very touching in his reply to Mr. De- 
lany’s “ How do you do, Mr. Dean?” “I am not the Dean,” replies 
Swift; “I am not what I was. Pity me, and pray for me.” 

The monument to the memory of Stella is likewise interesting ; it 
is near that of the Dean. Both of the mementoes adjoin the door that 
leads to the robing-room of the clergy. It is a singular fact in refer- 
ence to Stella, that she left a sum of money to endow a vicarage the 
possessor of which should be a bachelor; and upon a recent occasion 
the candidate who succeeded in procuring the office was in that position, 
with this apparent impediment—an intention of taking a wife. This, 
however, did not vitiate his claim to seek the office. 

There are many memorials of the Dean about the cathedral. Of 
these, the slab erected by him to his servant, Alexander Magee, in com- 
memoration of his discretion, fidelity, and diligence, is one of the most 
interesting. When the Dean published the Drapier’s Letters, a reward 
was offered for the discovery of the author. At this time the Dean, 
who had quarrelled with Magee, and discharged him, was apprehensive 
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that he would betray him. However, the young man was faithful. He 
afterwards returned to the Dean’s service, and in that service died; 
whereupon Swift erected the slab to his memory. Many are the stories 
told of the brusque and sometimes violent manner of the Dean. Two 
of these are in my mind as I write. For a long while he endeavoured 
to induce the descendants and representatives of Duke Schomberg, 
who was killed at the Battle of the Boyne, to erect a monument to his 
memory. This they refused or neglected to do; whereupon he raised 
one himself, a black slab, on which he inscribed high praise of the 
gallant dead and low abuse of the ungenerous living. It is said that 
the body of the great General never was removed from the cathedral. 
The other story told of the Dean is as follows: George Falkner, his 
publisher, went to London to collect subscribers for his (the Dean’s) 
works. When he returned to Dublin, he presented himself before the 
Dean dressed in a laced waistcoat, a bag-wig, and other fopperies. The 
Dean turned him out as an impostor. Again he waited on the Dean, 
attired in another manner; and on this occasion he received him cor- 
dially ; thus: “ My good friend George, I am heartily glad to see you. 
An impudent fellow in a laced waistcoat was here, and would fain have 
passed for you; but I dismissed him with a flea in his ear.” It was 
this Falkner who was instrumental in dedicating the bust and tablet 
to the memory of the Dean. Near the bust of Swift is the little chapel 
in which is placed the baptismal font. Few children have been bap- 
tised in it. I have heard of one only, and he was said to be an odd 
child; a single child, I presume, was meant, not an eccentric one. The 
bust of John Philpot Curran is full of character; the eye, the nostril, 
the mouth bespeak the fire of genius. The pictures of the orator do 
not flatter him. He has in them a very mean ostler-like look. In the 
bust he appears the gifted and courageous man, with brilliant thoughts 
and daring soul. A principal object of interest is the monument to 
the memory of Captain Boyd, R.N., who lost his life at Kingstown on 
the 9th of February 1861, in an attempt to rescue the crew of a sink- 
ing vessel. The attitude of the statue is bold and striking. The gallant 
sailor stands firmly on a rock. A rope is wound about a fragment of 
rock and his own body; this rope he extends to the struggling sailors. 
On the pedestal are poetical lines, but not very descriptive. The con- 
cluding lines describe the event and picture: 


“The Christ-taught bravery that died to save— 
The life not lost, but found beneath the wave.” 


The noble statue of the Duke of Buckingham arrests the attention. 
That of the Right Honourable George Ogle is but a poor and inelegant 
work of art, depicting the worthy senator as a finikin dancing-master. 
The memorials to the 18th Royal Irish who fell in China in 1840-2, 
with the torn flags on the wall above, are touching in the extreme. One 
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of the most interesting memorials in the cathedral is that which, as I 
have said, was erected by Dean Swift to Frederick Duke Schomberg. 
Anyone who has read Macaulay’s vivid description of the death of 
Schomberg at the Battle of the Boyne will view the monument with 
veneration. In a dark corner, near the place in which the colours of 
the 18th Royal Irish have been deposited, near also to the beautiful 
monument to the late Archbishop Whately, the unassuming slab to 
the memory of Schomberg will be found; indeed, it is as plain a 
tablet as was ever erected to commemorate the achievements of a great 
general. But it was scarcely requisite. The obelisk on the Boyne, 
erected where he fell, is sufficient to keep his image in the minds of 
Irishmen while the spot endures. It is very likely that the mural 
souvenir would never have been erected at all had not the Dean felt 
indignant at the indifference and neglect evinced towards the memory 
of the great commander. After the battle the remains of Schomberg 
were deposited in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and on the 10th of July 
1690 were placed under the altar. Till the year 1731 (forty-one years 
after) no memorial was erected ; the relations of Schomberg, who derived 
all his wealth and honour, having treated his memory with an indiffer- 
ence bordering on contempt. 

In the month of May 1725, Swift wrote to Lord Carteret in the 
following plain terms: “ The great Duke of Schomberg is buried under 
the altar in my cathedral,” he says. ‘My Lady Holderness is my old 
acquaintance, and I wrote to her about a small sum to make a monu- 
ment for her grandfather. There was also a letter from the Dean and 
Chapter with the same request. It seems Mildmay (now Lord Fitz- 
walter), her husband, is a eovetous fellow, or; whatever is the matter, 
we have no answer. I desire you will tell Lord Fitzwalter that if he 
will not send fifty pounds to make a monument for the old duke, I and 
the Chapter will erect a small one of ourselves for ten pounds, wherein 
it shall be expressed that the posterity of the duke (naming particularly 
Lady Holderness and Mr. Mildmay) not having the generosity to erect 
a monument, we have done it ourselves. And if for an excuse they 
pretend they will send for his body, let them know it is mine; and 
rather than send it, I will take up the bones and make of it a 
skeleton, and put it in my registry-office, to be a memorial of their 
baseness to all posterity.” The fifty pounds was never sent. And 
here am I, in the year 1867 (just one hundred and forty-two years 
after Swift wrote his manly letter), deciphering the inscription on this 
slab, which, compared with other monuments erected to do honour to 
illustrious men, resembles the lid of a parish-coffin. The inscription 
is as follows: 


“Hic infra situm est corpus Frederici Ducis de Schomberg, ad Bubendam 
occisi, A.D.1690. Decanus et capitulum maximopere etiam atque etiam petierunt, 
ut heredes Ducis monumentum in memoriam parentis erigendum curarent, Sed 
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postquam per epistolas, per amicos, diu ac sepe orando nil profecere; hunc demum 
lapidem statuerunt; saltem ut scias, hospes, ubinam terrarum Schombergenses 
cineres delitescunt. Plus potuit fama virtutis apud alienos quam sanguinis proxi- 
mitas apud suos.* A.D. 1731.” 


The sentence commencing salfem ut scias, &c. first ran thus: 


“Saltem ut sciat viator indignabundus, quantilla cellula tanti ductoris cineres 
delitescunt.”’t 


But the Dean altered it, as it was considered too severe. 

It was quite clear that there was some misunderstanding amongst 
the family. The Prussian envoy at the court of England had married 
a granddaughter of the great duke, and it was considered expedient to 
allow his name “to rest in the shade.” The envoy was irate at the 
transaction, and complained to Queen Anne that the intention of the 
Dean in erecting the slab was to foment a quarrel between his master 
and the crown of England. 

This monument to Schomberg brings us back to the Boyne. The 
battle is over. The body of Schomberg has been placed in a leaden 
coffin for interment in Westminster Abbey. King James has reached 
Dublin Castle in safety, and prepared for further flight. The witty 
Tyrconnell again beholds him flying for his life. The hills of Wicklow 
have been crossed, Waterford has been reached, Kinsale gained, a 
vessel carries him to Brest. Tyrconnell has retreated, and conducted 
his broken army by the road that leads from the city to “ the vast 
sheep-walk which extends over the table-land of Kildare.” The friends 
of William have recovered the panic of uncertainty. What a revolution 
the electric telegraph has worked in our day! what a tranquilliser, 
what a soother! what evils and misconceptions does it not prevent or 
allay! William has arrived at Finglas; his dragoons have entered 
Dublin and fraternised with the citizens in College Green, and now the 
conqueror is coming to be crowned in the grand old Cathedral of St. 
Patrick. This is the point at which I return to my subject. Ifyou 
have ever sat in the chair in Westminster Abbey in which the ancient 
kings of England have been crowned, you must have felt history infus- 
ing itself into the palms of your hands, and tipping your fingers’-ends 
as with an electrical rod. Ifyou have ever sat in Buonaparte’s coach in 


* “ Here, underneath, lies the body of Frederick Duke of Schomberg, who was 
slain at Boyne in the year of our Lord 1690. The Dean and Chapter again and 
again earnestly requested the Duke’s heirs to provide for the erection of a monu- 
ment in memory of their father ; but when—after lengthened and frequent entrea- 
ties by letters, by friends—they found their efforts unsuccessful, they set up this 
slab, that, at all events, you, O stranger, may know what spot of the globe hides 
the ashes of Schomberg. The renown of valour availed more among foreigners 
than proximity of blood among his own kin.” 

t “That, at all events, the traveller may know, while resenting the same, in 
what a pigeon-hole (cranny) the ashes of a chieftain so illustrious are entombed.” 


4 
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Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, you likewise felt a very novel and all- 
absorbing sensation ; but when I sat in the chair in which William was 
crowned, I felt more intensely than on either of the occasions ; local 
associations, I presume, being the cause. Visions of the battle came 
upon me: the sickly and wounded but unflinching soldier crossing the 
Boyne, his sword in the left hand, his horse’s rein in the right, band- 
aged and almost useless though that hand was; the battle won; the 
entry into Dublin ; the crown worn by James on state occasions at the 
king’s inns, placed, if I mistake not, by his own hand upon his head. 
As Napoleon crowned himself in Italy, so William crowned himself in 
Ireland, in the choir where now are waving the banners of the Knights 
of St. Patrick. The chair is now in the chapter-room, its back to the 
scene of that day’s rejoicings, Sunday the 6th of July 1690. The 
ceremony over, the victor marched back to Finglas, where he had 
pitched his camp; not to the castle—the atmosphere there savoured too 
much of the fallen Stuart king so newly departed—but to the soldiers’ 
bivouac in that classical ground which a graceful river (a pleasant 
playground for sweetest trout), the royal Tolka, now irrigates with its 
refreshing waters—to old Finglas, haunt of Swift and Tickel, Dren- 
nan and Delany, Sheridan and Addison, and, “though last not least,” 
the head-quarters of the jolly old Tolka Club. Macaulay tells us that 
‘‘ the king’s resolution to attack the Irish was not, it appears, approved 
of by all his lieutenants; Schomberg in particular pronounced the 
experiment too hazardous, and when his opinion was overruled retired 
to his tent in no very good humour. When the order of battle was 
' delivered to him, he muttered that he had been more used to give than 
to receive such orders. For this little bit of sullenness, very pardon- 
able in a general who had won great victories when his master was 
still a child, the brave veteran made on the following morning a noble 
atonement.” When the grand crisis in that great struggle arrived, 
‘‘ Schomberg, who had remained on the northern bank, and who had 
thence watched the progress of his troops with the eye of a general, 
now thought that the emergency required from him the personal exer- 
tion of a soldier. Those who stood about him besought him in vain to 
put on his cuirass. Without defensive armour, he rode through the 
river and rallied the refugees, whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. 
‘Come on,’ he cried in French, pointing to the squadrons of James, 
‘come on, gentlemen; there are your persecutors.’ Those were his 
last words. As he spoke, a band of Irish horsemen rushed upon and 
encircled him in a moment. When they retired, he was on the ground. 
His friends raised him, but he was already a corpse. Two sabre- 
wounds were on his head, and a bullet from a carbine was lodged in 
his neck.” 

Near the memorial to Schomberg, and pendent from a chain, is the 
cannon-ball that struck St. Ruth at the Battle of Aughrim. You may 
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here observe that there is nothing of exclusive party in the preservation 
of these mementoes. St. Ruth was the star of the Irish, Schomberg 
was the veteran soldier of William the Third. Many have asked, 
when they observed the ball, what it was. The reply is, that it is the 
identical ball, mentioned by Macaulay, as that which struck the intrepid 
general. Thus writes the historian: “The fight had lasted two hours; 
the evening was closing in, and still the advantage was on the side of 
the Irish. Ginkel began to meditate a retreat. The hopes of St. Ruth 
rose high. ‘The day is ours, my boys,’ he cried, waving his hat in the 
air ; ‘we will drive them before us to the walls of Dublin.’ But fortune 
was already on the turn. Mackay and Ruvigny with English and 
Huguenot cavalry had succeeded in passing the bog at a place where 
two horsemen could scarcely ride abreast. St. Ruth at first laughed 
when he saw the Blues in a single file struggling through the morass, 
under a fire which every moment laid some gallant hat and feather on 
the earth. ‘ What do they mean?’ he asked; and then he swore that it 
was a pity to see such fine fellows rushing to certain destruction. ‘ Let 
them cross, however,’ he said; ‘the more they are, the more we shall 
kill.” But soon he saw them laying hurdles on the quagmire; a broader 
and safer path was formed; squadron after squadron reached firm 
ground ; the flank of the Irish army was speedily turned. The French 
general was hastening to the rescue, when a cannon-ball carried off his 
head.” The distant is brought near, and words are converted into 
objects when we look up and behold the ball. We see the fearless 
soldier in the thickest of the fight, trying to rally the soldiery. We 
see him stricken to the earth, and we almost realise the concluding 
passage of the historian : “Those that were about him thought that it 
would be dangerous to make his fate known. His corpse was wrapt in 
a cloak, carried from the field, and laid with all secrecy in the sacred 
ground among the ruins of the ancient monastery of Loughrea.” From 
the sublime to the ridiculous is certainly only a step; and I confess 
I never think of the hero without recalling a historical drama that 
was the charm of my boyhood before I read Macbeth, namely, The Fall 
of Mons. St. Ruth. How like a strain of Beethoven's these lines fell 
upon my boyish ears : 
“ Secure, brave Sarsfield, in our camp we lie, 
And from our lines the British force defy” ! 


Then, as the dramatist began the business of the play, we had “ the horn 
sounding without,” and St. Ruth exclaiming : 


‘Hark! a post arrives, who does some message bear. [Znter a Post. 
Post. With important news I from Athlone am sent ; 
Be pleased to show me to the general’s tent. 
Sarsfield, Behold the general there ; your message tell. 
St, Ruth. Declare your message ; are our friends all well? 
Post. Athlone is lost without your timely aid ; 
At six this morning an assault was made, &c. 
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St. Ruth. Dare all the force of England be so bold 
To attempt to storm so brave a town, when I 
With all Hibernia’s sons of war are nigh? 
Return, and if the Britons dare pursue, 
Tell them that Ruth is near, and that will do. 
Post, Your aid would do much better than your name.” 


Coupling the grandiloquent words “ that will do” with the memory of 
the ball now pendent in the old cathedral, and which truly did for the 
military saint, no one could avoid a smile. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to say that the play of the Battle of Aughrim comes next in serious 
humour to that of Bombastes Furioso. The poet thus describes the 
fate of St. Ruth: 


‘* Aughrim is now no more; St. Ruth is dead, 
And all his guards are from the battle fled ; 
As he rode down the hill he met his fall, 
And died a victim to a cannon-ball.” 


How touching these words of Sarsfield! The boundary-line of the light 
of St. Ruth’s genius is here nicely drawn: 


‘“‘ There lies the man whose deeds shall ever shine 
In Flanders, France, and all along the Rhine.” 


That the reader may fully understand the genius of the dramatist, 
I shall quote another passage; it is to be found in the scene in which 
Sir Charles Godfrey has, like Hamlet, a colloquy with the ghost of his 
father. He (the ghost) has told his son that he has “ hovered down to 
let him know his fate,” for having been “ prompted by love to fight 
against his king.” Sir Charles, addressing him, says, in language grave 
as any to be found in Butler’s Analogy, 


* Could such vain trifling thoughts as these entice 
A ghost for to abandon Paradise? 
Answer me this, if it be no offence— 
When thou’rt at rest, where is thy residence ? 
For mortal men on earth are prone to say, 
Were ghosts in heaven, in heaven they would stay ; 
Or if in hell, they could not get away.” 


The object that next attracts the spectator in this part of the 
cathedral is the memorial dedicated to the worth and genius of the 
late archbishop (Whately). The figure is recumbent on a couch, a 
pillow under the head, the right hand crossed upon the breast, the 
left by the side. The prelate is represented as in tranquil repose. 
The statue is by the same sculptor (Farrell) that produced the noble- 
figure of Boyd. The style is different; in each the style and execu- 
tion are masterly ; action and repose, life and death, have been boldly 
or softly delineated. The following inscription, a translation of which 
is affixed, appears upon the monument : 
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IN MEMORIAM 
RICARDI WHATELY, §.T.P. 
Archiepiscopi Dublinensis, 
Pro Christi veritate, 
Pro ecclesiz salute, 
Pro hominum bono 
Indefessa per 
Annos XXXII. solicitudine 
Episcopatu functus, 
Obdormivit in Domino 
vir. Idus Octob. 1863, 
Anno etatis 77. 
In ecclesia SS. Trinitatis altera hujus Dicecesis Cathedrali 
Jacet pulvis. 
“ Etiamsi mortuus fuerit vivet.” Joan. xi. 25.* 


While gazing on this monument I am forcibly reminded of the Dean 
of Emly’s exquisite lines on the illustrious dead. Describing the 
funeral, the Dean asks, ‘“‘ Why do men lament? What prince or great 
man has fallen?” and he answers : 

“ Only an old archbishop, growing whiter 
Year after year ; his stature, proud and tall, 


Palsied and bowed, as by his heavy mitre ; 
Only an old archbishop—that is all. 


Only the hands that held with feeble shiver 
The marvellous pen (by others outstretch’d o’er 
The children’s heads) are folded now for ever 
In an eternal quiet—nothing more.” 


At the close of this fine poem the Dean says, as if addressing the 
crowd that thronged the aisles of Christ Church, in one of the vaults 
of which Whately has been buried, 


“Ye mourning thousands, quit the minster slowly, 
And leave the great archbishop with his God.” 


So well has the sculptor executed his work, that the effigy, the 
marble similitude, the perishable memorial, looks like the archbishop 
himself wrapt in profound slumber ; the hand that held the marvellous 
pen, and the brain within whose mysterious convolutions were trea- 
sured the wonders of eloquence, wit, and wisdom, quiet for a while, 
to be again awakened. 


* To the memory of Richard Whately, Professor of Sacred Theology, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. For the truth of Christ, the safety of the Church, for the 
good of men, having for a space of thirty-two years, with unwearied anxiety, 
discharged the duties of his episcopal office, he fell asleep in the Lord on the 8th 
of October 1863, aged 77. In another cathedral church of this diocese, the Holy 
Trinity, his ashes repose. 

“Even though he were dead yet shall he live.” John xi, 25, 
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Only one monument do I remember as perfect in its truth to 
nature, and that is the effigy of some distinguished ecclesiastic in 
the Cathedral of St. Bavon at Ghent—a monument which will no doubt 
be remembered by every tourist through the quiet cities of Flanders. 

The more I consider this splendid cathedral the more I love it. I 
do not agree with those who say that cathedral worship is not solemn 
and impressive, and that they would as willingly go to a theatre as to 
such a church. If there be a fault, it is in the hearts of the congrega- 
tion, not in the cathedral. There is no grander form of worship, none 
older than the chant, the anthem, and the chorale; and if the feelings 
are reverential, the spectator or devotee must be impressed with the 
solemnity of the ceremony. I admit that there may be certain people 
to whom those solemn aisles seem only a convenient arena for elegant 
flirtation, or the exhibition of the last eccentricity in the way of bon- 
nets; but I trust these frivolous spirits are in the minority. To the 
really devotional mind there can be surely nothing more sublime than 
the swelling peal of anthem and canticle, when the voices of the singers 
and the deep-toned thunder ofa fine organ resound beneath the vaulted 
roof of an old Gothic cathedral. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY FLAVIA,” ETC, 


It was the accident of birth—so I was vehemently assured by a very 
energetic Chartist lecturer with whom I travelled from Kenmare to 
Killarney, on one of Bianconi’s jaunting-cars; it was the accident of 
birth that gave my name a place in Debrett and on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s list of aides-de-camp. And Iam sure that it was the accident of 
fortune—which in my case meant the not having any—that kept me, 
the Hon. Augustus Mildmay, after eight or nine years unprofitably 
spent, still a subaltern in Her Majesty’s Brigade of Guards. 

My story was a common one enough, so far. I was a younger son, 
brought up to indulge expensive tastes and to form expensive habits, 
and then suddenly cut adrift to sink or swim as best I might, with the 
lifebuoy of a very modest patrimony in addition to my lieutenant’s pay. 
It is not easy for a guardsman to practise thrift ; and our battalion, in 
particular, had a reputation for ultra extravagance. There were rich 
men among us, and there were poor men; but we all spent more than 
we had, and with the usual result that attends such a seed-time of wild 
oats. There had been all sorts of complicated bill transactions, play- 
fally known as kite-flying—dangerous playthings are those same kites, 
soaring high and proudly only to topple down with an ugly crash upon 
the luckless wight that launched them—and the collapse had come. 
What was the exact amount or nature of our indebtedness no one 
seemed to know. We were all liable for one another, in the most 
intricate maze of mutual obligation ; but a scapegoat was necessary, and 
I was, somehow or other, more deeply dipped in the quagmire of im- 
pecuniosity than the rest of us. 

Corker, the knowing wine-merchant of Conduit-street—(we always 
went to Corker when perplexed by legal difficulties: he was pleasanter 
than a regular lawyer, and had indeed been an attorney himself before 
taking to the wine trade)—Corker, the most good-natured of men, 
hard-headed as he was, and who always gave us a very tidy tap of sherry 
during these consultations, was decidedly of opinion that I must leave 
London, if I wished to avoid an arrest. “Mr. Mildmay,” such was the 
opinion of our Anacreontic adviser, “would very likely find himself in 
Queer-street, which in this case meant Whitecross-street prison, unless 
he went abroad for a time, till a composition could be effected.” 

Too true. Before long, lawyers’ letters of the most alarming cha- 
racter, closely followed up by ominous bits of stamped paper, the 
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contents of which were couched in a horrid legal jargon unintelligible 
to even the most experienced of our field-officers, began to pour in; and 
men with black whiskers, hook noses, and an aspect disagreeably sug- 
gestive of Cursitor-street, were observed skulking about the barrack- 
gates and lounging near the steps of our club. Then I was advised to 
feign illness and apply for sick leave ; was smuggled into a hansom cab, 
and reaching the railway terminus in safety, breathed more freely as I 
found myself rattling down to Dover at the full speed of the early 
express. Markham, one of ours, who had arranged the details of this 
Hegira of mine, accompanied me to the station; and as the train moved 
off, his last words were ringing in my ears: “ Good-bye, Mildmay ! 
good luck to you, old fellow. Let us know how you enjoy yourself in 
Paris. I quite envy you the trip; but mind you soon come back to us, 
Gus, my boy.” 

But if Captain Markham, in his kindly wish to raise my drooping 
spirits, spoke thus cheerily, I was very far from feeling myself an object 
of envy as I was borne whirling along through the rich Kentish land- 
scape, hop-gardens and orchards, meadows and wooded hills, smiling 
peacefully in the early sunlight of the summer’s morning. My prospects 
were dark enough. The precise sum total of what I owed, on behalf of 
myself and my brother officers, I really did not know; but I could as 
soon from my own resources have liquidated the National Debt as have 
settled scores with Messrs. Shadrach of Chancery-lane. My only hope— 
and that a vague one—was that my eldest brother would shell out, “ for 
the credit of the family ;” but the odds against John’s paying my debts 
were overwhelming. There were five of us cadets knocking about the 
world,—in the army, in the diplomatic service, or as gentlemen at large, 
like poor Tom at Baden; and the precedent of discharging a younger 
brother’s liabilities would have been a dangerous one. The present 
lord was married too, and had children of his own to provide for; and 
his wife was a very prudent woman. John was naturally kind ; but I 
could not expect such a tremendous sacrifice on his part as the payment 
of those hydra-headed bills and notes-of-hand implied. Meanwhile I 
had leave; but leave, even with a guardsman, cannot last for ever. 
The time must come when I should be reduced to the delightful alter- 
native of selling out for the benefit of creditors, or of returning home, 
with the certainty of being arrested on the parade-ground. These 
were bitter reflections, and they were rendered none the more palatable 
by the remembrance that all this ruin was brought about by my own 
folly and my own fault. Did ever, I wonder, aman take comfort from 
the consciousness that he had fallen into a pit of his own digging, or 
that he had no one but himself to blame for bringing a wasps’-nest of 
duns and bailiffs about his bankrupt ears? Whoever of the passengers 
in that early express flying seaward may have enjoyed the beauties of 
nature and the calm joyousness of the unclouded morning, of a certainty 
it was not Lieutenant and Captain the Hon. Augustus Mildmay, as 
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the little gilt-edged volumes of drawing-room literature were pleased 
to style me. 

Fine as the day was, I was surprised, on reaching Dover, to find 
how very rough a passage lay before me. There had been nearly a 
week of boisterous weather; and although the wind had lulled, the sea 
was still dark and angry, and the hoarse growl ofthe surges, as they 
broke upon the solid stonework of the Admiralty pier, was like the 
smothered roaring of wild beasts. Far out at sea, the white wave- 
crests flashed up into sight for an instant and then vanished again in 
endless succession, and the steamer jerked and heaved uncomfortably 
even in her snug mooring-place beside the massive jetty. But all this, 
. Which might have made mere pleasure-seekers hesitate, was nothing to 
a gentleman in imminent peril of the peremptory hospitality of that 
imperious Amphitryon, Mr. Sheriff’s-officer Grab of Cursitor-street ; so 
I went on board at once, with such light luggage as I had been able 
to bring away with me. The bell was already ringing clamorously as I 
set foot on the deck. 

There were not many passengers. London was very full just then; 
and it was too early for the annual migration of the jaded votaries of 
the season, and yet too late for the exodus of those sober families with 
children to educate and plans of retrenchment and continental residence 
that may be met with every spring upon the Rhine and elsewhere. The 
bell clanged out a second warning; ropes were run inboard, hawsers were 
cast off, the gangway planks were withdrawn, and the paddle-wheels 
began to revolve. Just as we were in motion there was a shout and an 
entreaty to stop, and somebody came hurrying to the edge of the pier. 
My first idea was that the Jews had been too many for me after all, 
and that the noisy individual on shore was no other than an emissary 
of Messrs. Shadrach, armed with a ne exeat regno for my discomfiture. 
But one glance sufficed to show me that this late arrival was a bond fide 
passenger ; a tall, shambling, high-shouldered, awkward fellow, with a 
red head and flame-coloured whiskers, high cheek-bones, and a travel- 
ling-suit of black-and-white tweed, in the loudest of loud patterns, 
monstrous chequers of black and white, like the squares of a backgam- 
mon-board. He was followed by a panting porter, who carried his 
effects,—hat-box, dressing-case, trunk, and rugs; and he vociferated a 
petition to be taken on board. But the captain shook his head. He 
was a tough, wary old Channel commander, and had had too much ex- 
perience to risk the rasping off the weather-boards of his starboard 
paddle-box against the piles of the pier by any undue reversal of the 
engine. “Too late, sir,” he answered ;—‘“ go on ahead!” And ahead 
we went, leaving the intending passenger standing disconsolate, like a 
male Ariadne of clumsy figure and queer attire, on shore. Nobody 
seemed much to compassionate poor Redhead’s disappointment; on the 
contrary, a funny bagman near me dubbed him “the Chancellor of the 
Ex-chequer,” on account of the pattern of his travelling costume; and 
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there was a general laugh at this mild witticism. Then we got beyond 
the bar, and into very rough water, with a wet deck and showers of 
spray; and after a miserable passage we reached Calais five-and-thirty 
minutes behind time. The train, however, made up in extra speed for 
the delay occasioned by the Channel swell, and we arrived at Paris with 
tolerable punctuality. 

Followed by a porter, who carried my scanty store of personal pro- 
perty—merely a portmanteau and a hat-box—lI sallied out of the great 
gloomy hall where the baggage is distributed to its respective owners, 
and emerging on the outer platform, bade the man call me a fiacre. I 
knew Paris so far as an occasional fortnight’s holiday enables an Eng- 
lishman to know it; and I meant, for the present at any rate, to take 
up my abode in my old quarters at the Hotel du Louvre. The porter 
did as he was bid; but scarcely had he set down my luggage upon the 
asphalte of the pavement before a chasseur in a splendid livery—one of 
those gorgeous retainers whose cocked hat, white plumes, and gold 
aiguillettes and embroidery are worthy of a field-marshal—came bustling 
up, and took one glance at my hat-box and portmanteau—which bore, I 
must observe, my initials, A.M., in brass nails—and another at myself. 
“This way, if Monsieur please!” said the man in villanous English, 
but with infinite respect, lifting his feathered hat with a flourish. I 
stared at him. “Madame attends—voyez plutét!” said the chasseur, 
caliing my attention to a handsome barouche that had been drawn up 
at the edge of the platform, and the only occupant of which was a lady, 
very well dressed, and who was waving her gloved hand, and smiling 
and bowing and beckoning, obviously to me. She was a perfect 
stranger to me, this lady; and at first I turned my head, in the idea 
that I should see at my elbow the friend to whom these nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles were addressed; but no. No one was near me but 
a brace of bagmen, a German governess in tinted spectacles, and a 
stout French citizen with a nankeen coat and a green umbrella. 

“ Augustus! Gussy!” exclaimed the smiling lady—who was not, I 
may remark, as young as she used to be—a well-preserved, upright, com- 
manding-looking dame, with aquiline features and a tall figure. She 
was richly dressed, and in excellent taste; while her equipage, from the 
magnificent horses, that rattled their silver-mounted harness as they 
chafed against the bit, to the stately English coachman, solemn as an 
undertaker and rosy as a carnation, was one that would have passed 
muster even in Hyde Park. I knew Paris sufficiently well to be aware 
that none but people of large fortune and lavish expenditure were in the 
habit of maintaining so well-appointed a carriage as that. But why 
the proprietress of all these splendours, and whom to the best of my 
remembrance I had never seen before, should hail me thus familiarly 
by my name, I could not conceive. 

“Some mistake,” I said; but the chasseur would take no denial, and 
I found myself impelled towards the barouche. Its mistress held out 
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her hand, nay, both hands, towards me as I lifted my hat and stared 
at her in a bewildered fashion that I am sure must have been ludicrous 
enough. 

“Why, Augustus! why, you naughty boy! were you actually going 
to give me the cut direct?” And she gave me a playfully reproachful 
tap over the knuckles with her lace-bordered parasol. 

“ Really, madam,” I stammered, “I am afraid—that is—” 

“T see how it is,” said my persecutress, clapping her hands together 
with unaffected delight. “The child has really forgotten me. That is 
too bad; but I told the girls it would be so. I should have known you, 
dear boy, anywhere.” 

This was very embarrassing. I tried to smile, but for the very 
life of me I could not find appropriate words in which to convince the 
lady of her mistake. She seemed so positive too, so certain of the truth 
of her own impressions, that I was staggered. My own memory was, I 
knew, a tolerably good one, but I might be wrong; and, after all, faces 
do sometimes escape our recollection in the most provoking and unac- 
countable manner. While these contradictory thoughts were passing 
through my puzzled brain, the lady of the barouche was rattling on, 
best pace, with a flow of words that seemed exhaustless. Yes, she 
vowed the family likeness would have enabled her to identify me any- 
where. What a passage I must have had! % donc! What did that 
man mean by saying that Monsieur’s fiacre waited, when she had 
brought her carriage into that out-of-the-way quarter of Paris on pur- 
pose to fetch me? I was one of the privileged. There were very few 
whom she would have met at a horrid railway station. Let Anatole 
{the chasseur) look to my luggage; and as for me, why didn’t I get into 
the barouche? 

It was done. Before I could frame a proper remonstrance I found 
myself hustled, so to speak, with gentle violence, into the carriage. 
“Home,” was the word; the plumed chasseur sprang nimbly to his 
perch, and sat there like an enormous gold-and-green parrot, with a — 
white cockatoo’s crest of feathers to supplement his own gorgeous array; 
and I found myself sitting beside this new old friend of mine, and 
listening, half distracted, to her incessant babble of small-talk, as the 
splendid bays whirled us far from the mercantile district in which stands 
the busy terminus of the Northern Railway. 

“What sort of a French scholar was 1? Ah, a bad one, no doubt, 
like most young Englishmen. I was always an idle boy at my lessons, 
and it was partly her (the lady’s) fault; for of course I remembered how 
she used to spoil me, long ago.” 

Little by little, this discourse lulled my nerves into a state of calm 
repose, pretty much as I have heard our assistant-surgeon at mess de- 
scribe to be the case with Indian serpents soothed by the flute of the 
snake-charmer. Once or twice the wild idea occurred to me that I 
might be the victim of a mystification or the dupe of a monomaniac. 
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But no. To carry out a practical joke by the aid of “ properties” such 
as that dashing equipage and those grave and respectful servants would 
have been beyond the power of any amateur of hoaxing with whom I 
had the pleasure of an acquaintance. And the lady of the barouche 
was obviously sane enough to have passed a triumphant examination 
before even a bevy of mad doctors. She was a voluble talker, but her 
speech was coherent enough ; and, with all her indulgence to me, she 
had the air of a woman accustomed to be obeyed, and to order matters 
according to her own will and pleasure. 

I felt as if the whole adventure were part of a not unpleasant 
dream; the rather when, in the heart of that fashionable quarter which 
has grown up on the outskirts of the Champs Elysées, the carriage 
passed through a stately porte-cochére and drew up in front of a fine 
flight of marble steps, the double doors surmounting which were quickly 
opened by a brace of powdered footmen in gold and green. The house 
itself was one of those spacious mansions or hotels, entre cour et jardin, 
that are the boast of Paris, and compared with which the finest of 
modern London houses offers but scanty accommodation. Mechanically 
I gave my arm to the ultra-hospitable owner of all these good things, 
and walked up the marble steps with a hazy conviction that this was 
the kind of adventure I used to read of in the Arabian Nights when I 
was a boy, and that somehow the French air must have changed my 
identity, und converted me into a wandering prince, a calendar (not one- 
eyed), or possibly Bedredden Hassan in a costume suited to the im- 
proved civilisation of the age. ‘Now for the cream-tarts without 
pepper,” I murmured to myself almost audibly as we passed on up the 
wide staircase. 

The drawing-room into which I was introduced was a large one, 
and splendidly furnished, as befitted the house. Its only occupants 
were two young ladies, very pretty and very fashionably dressed, but 
both of them with bright honest faces, unmistakably English. They 
came forward frankly, but a little timidly too, to greet me, while the 
mistress of the house kept up a running fire of conversation—if that 
might be called conversation which was in truth almost a monologue. 
Had I forgotten my old playfellow Laura? To be sure she had grown 
very much since I had seen her. And Emma—Emma used to be too 
tiny a creature to share our sports, but Laura I must remember; and 
Laura had been talking of cousin Gussy all the morning, and wonder- 
ing what he would be like ; and so on, and so on. I despair of con- 
veying any accurate impression of my feelings as I listened, bewildered, 
to all this. 

It may seem strange perhaps that I had not the moral courage to 
say, ‘Madam, you appear to me to be under some singular delusion 
regarding me. I never, to the best of my knowledge and belief, set 
eyes on these aquiline features of yours, those black eyebrows, that 
firm yet smiling mouth, before to-day. I have not the remotest idea 
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of your name; if I was a playmate of your eldest daughter, it must 

have been inea previous state of existence, or I must be a sleep-walker 
without knowing it; the only link between us is that you call me 
familiarly by my Christian name, and that I answer to the call, as a 
stray dog will do if you summon him correctly as Tray or Rover.” 
But I did nothing of the sort. False shame, awkwardness, and a 
vague sentiment of curiosity combined to put a padlock on my lips, 
and I merely murmured some unmeaning inanities about the weather, 
the sea-passage, and everybody’s exceeding kindness. 

Very kind indeed they all were, and I found myself a valued guest, 
and was bidden to consider myself at home. The bedroom assigned to 
me was a very handsome one ; and the huge pier-glasses, gilded cor- 
nices, and silken hangings, were all of the very best and most sumptu- 
ous of their order. People dine earlier in Paris than in London, so 
that by the time my toilet was complete it was almost dinner-time. A 
better dinner,—considering that it was no grand gala-day, but a quiet 
repas de famille, as my hostess, who had a pestilent knack of bringing 
out little scraps of French in the course of her fluent small-talk, was 
pleased to call it,—a better dinner no man need wish to eat, and I have 
seldom sipped better wine. There was a display of plate that gave me 
an exalted idea of the pecuniary circumstances of my entertainer ; and 
the French majordomo was as solemn, and very much more intelligent 
than even a prize London butler. As for the manner in which I was 
treated, that left nothing to be desired ; and as my reserve thawed a 
little under the benign influence of Clicquot’s champagne and some 
wonderful Burgundy, that I rather think had been bought at the auc- 
tion of Talleyrand’s cellars, the young ladies and I became very good 
friends. I was particularly struck and pleased with Miss Laura, the 
eldest, and the one with whom I was supposed to have trundled hoops 
and chased butterflies at some remote period of our childhood. 

It must not be supposed that our conversation turned wholly upon 
the past, or was made up of reminiscences, more or less genuine ; and I 
confess to having perpetrated some tremendous fibs regarding mythical 
swings and imaginary daisy-chains and games at shuttlecock—fibs of 
the “don’t-you-remember” class, which had an undeserved success, and 
were received in perfect good faith. No. There was much desultory 
talk about the gaieties and routine of Parisian fashionable life, and the 
names of a great many foreigners of rank,—Russian, German, Polish, 
French as well,—were often introduced ; so that I felt tolerably certain 
that my entertainers, whoever they were, moved in some of the most 
brilliant circles of the beau monde of Paris. 

A very agreeable evening followed the so-called family-dinner, and 
I found myself getting on swimmingly towards an intimate friendship 
with a set of delightful people, whose very names were unknown to me. 
That circumstance, however, did not distress me so much as perhaps it 
should have done. My new allies seemed to know me so well, to take so 
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sincere an interest in me, and to be so thoroughly contented with their 
guest, that I not unnaturally took it for granted that they must be the 
best judges of what was fitting. I was constantly addressed by my 
Christian name, as Augustus, ’Gus, or Gussy; and a man of a more 
angular nature than mine could hardly have failed to feel himself at 
home with entertainers so charming, frank, and unaffectedly kind. As 
for myself, I had always possessed somewhat of the laissez aller tempe- 
rament of a lotus-eater, and now, in this haven of rest into which my 
wandering barque had somehow been wafted, I gave myself up to the 
calm enjoyment of the hour, without a thought of the future and with- 
out an apprehension of the possible result. 

Laura, the elder sister, sang very sweetly; and at my request she 
had just begun one of my favourite English ballads—to which her clear 
bell-like voice added an effect that co-operated with her sunny smile 
and the liquid lustre of her eyes in playing mischief with the heart of 
Augustus Mildmay—when the sleek majordomo glided into the room 
and whispered something to my hostess. That lady started, and looked 
first incredulous, and then angry. She rose from her seat—“ Let him 
leave the house at once. I never heard of such effrontery!” she ex- 
claimed, in a harsher tone than I had thought to hear from her lips ; 
and then I caught the servant’s muttered reply ;—“ So positive. In- 
sists on seeing madame!” “Let him be turned out at once. Call the 
garde if he refuses to go,” said the mistress of the house, arching her 
black eyebrows; “or, stay, I will see the wretch, since he presumes.” 
And she left the room. 

Immediately afterwards I heard a confused sound of voices, most of 
them voluble in French, a noise as of scuffling, and then the slamming 
of a door. My hostess came back with a dignified air, but with a 
heightened colour. She made a sort of apology for the recent dis- 
turbance. ‘‘ An impudent impostor,” she declared, “had just had the 
audacity to present himself at the hotel, pretending to be—what did I 
suppose ? what did the girls suppose ?—why, Gussy, of all people in 
the world. She had never known, with all her experience of Parisian 
roguery, so barefaced an attempt at imposition. And yet the trick, 
though a clever one as to its design, had been ill carried out. The 
“creature” who had just been ignominiously hustled out of doors by 
the servants was an ugly, uncouth person, whom one glance sufficed to 
detect, and he had not the slightest likeness to any of the family. 
“As if I should not have known my own nephew!” the lady added, 
patting me affectionately on the shoulder. 

. After this, I think that Laura sang again; but even to her musical 
voice my ear remained insensible, while my bewildered brains seemed 
to be performing a saraband in harmony with the notes of the piano 
accompaniment. “Her own nephew!” My stately hostess had uttered 
the words in all seriousness. Was I dreaming, or had the wonderful 
Burgundy bemused my faculties to such a pitch that I could not trust 
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my own senses? Had I, in some unconjectured way, become an in- 
mate of a private lunatic asylum, and were my new friends the victims 
of some strange delusion? Or was it possible that I was myself the 
dupe of some extraordinary hoax, more complicated and better sus- 
tained than any since the days of the caliph Haroun Alraschid? Im- 
possible! And yet, could it be that I had more aunts than I was aware 
of, and that I had stumbled unawares upon a tribe of unsuspected re- 
latives? all of whom, however, knew all about my unworthy self, and— 

My dream was rudely broken. Again—and this time with a very 
ominous expression of face—the smooth majordomo glided in, bringing 
with him on a silver-gilt salver a card, which he offered for the in- 
spection of his mistress, while he murmured a few words in French, 
the purport of which I did not catch. “Mr. Studleigh, of the English 
Embassy !” exclaimed the mistress of the mansion. “ It is very extra- 
ordinary. Show them in, Dupont, at once.” And for the first time 
my new-found aunt appeared to cast a scrutinising and almost a sus- 
picious glance at me. 

Dupont bowed and left the room, but instantly returned, ushering 
in two gentlemen; one of whom, a middle-aged dandy in a wig and 
dyed whiskers, was evidently one of those steady-going veterans of 
minor diplomacy whose experience of court balls, protocols, circulars, 
and précis-writing, renders them the pillars of our British legations 
abroad. This elderly emissary of the Foreign Office had some slight 
acquaintance with my hostess; and as he came forward, bowing, she 
advanced and offered him her hand. But who was the individual at 
Mr. Studleigh’s side? I actually rubbed my eyes, in the desperate 
hope that the whole affair might turn out to be a vision of the night, 
which one waking moment would banish for ever. No; rub as hard 
as I might, there was still before my eyes the uncompromising fact 
that, confronting me, stood tall, shambling, awkward, high-shouldered, 
rueful, resentful Redhead himself—the identical traveller in the checked 
garments, and with the flaming whiskers, who had been just too late 
for the steamer on Dover pier. There he was, glaring at me as fiercely 
as if he had been an ogre. 

Meanwhile a rapid interchange of question and answer had been 
going on between my entertainer and the attaché, or whatever he was; 
and presently I caught the words, “Know him perfectly well. Met 
him at Lord Glenlusk’s, in County Donegal, where I stayed for the 
salmon-fishing last year. Met him just now, bewildered in the street, 
awfully excited. He told me you had disavowed him for your nephew, 
and that the servants assured him that your real nephew had arrived 
hours before. I—” But here the mistress of the house turned frown- 
ingly to me. 

“T begin to be afraid, sir,” she said, “that you have been practising 
most unwarrantably upon our simplicity. Are you my nephew? Are 
you Augustus Metcalfe ?” 
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“Let him say so—only let the scoundrel say so—and I'll break 
every bone in his skin,” roared Redhead, clenching a huge big-knuckled 
fist; and he made a dash at me, but Mr. Studleigh grasped his arm, 
while the young ladies chorused a cry of alarm that brought the vigil- 
ant majordomo back again. 

Then followed a long and lively scene of reproaches, questionings, 
explanations, and apologies. My position was not an enviable one. It. 
Was soon made apparent that Redhead, of the loud-patterned travelling- 
dress and blazing whiskers, was the real Simon Pure ; the long-ex- 
pected nephew of the elder, and cousin of the younger, ladies; Laura’s 
ex-playfellow, and the rightful occupant of the handsomely-furnished 
bedroom into which I had, on false pretences, been inducted. His 
identity was established ; while I was regarded as a detected impostor, 
who had most unpardonably personated the welcome guest, and who 
had permitted myself to be fed on the fat of the land, to be caressed 
and kindly entreated, when all the time I was perhaps guilty of evil 
intentions towards the spoons. I heard Mr. Studleigh whisper to 
Dupont to send for the police; but for that I cared little. What really 
gave me pain was to see the bright faces of the girls so sad and in- 
dignant. ; 

“ As you are not Augustus, sir—” began my hostess, with a wither- 
ing contempt. 

“But I am Augustus!” I exclaimed recklessly; “for heaven’s sake, 
madam, listen to me for one moment. You call me a deceiver; but 
pray consider if you have not deceived yourself and me too throughout. 
You addressed me invariably as Augustus. I can’t help my Christian 
name. This”—drawing out my card-case—* will prove that I have a 
right to bear it; and if you can convict me of having told you a single 
untruth, I’ll cheerfully put up with the heaviest punishment of your 
merited contempt.” And I held out my card. 

“Mr. Augustus Mildmay, of the Guards: not one of old Lord Por- 
chester’s sons, surely !” exclaimed the black-browed lady. ‘‘ Why, what 
a coincidence! You are not my nephew certainly; but we are cousins, 
after all.” 

And so it proved to be. A long and amicable conversation suc- 
ceeded to the recent wordy storm, and many dark things were made 
clear. My hostess was in very truth a distant relation of our family ; 
Mrs. Sharpe, the wealthy widow of old Sharpe, of Diddlecot Hall, a great 
parliamentary agent and attorney in his day, and to whose tenacious 
fingers much money of bribe-giving candidates had adhered. Mrs. 
Sharpe was herself the daughter of a coastguard lieutenant, and her one 
claim to connection with the aristocracy was the fact that her mother 
had been a Mildmay, and a cousin of my father’s. She had inherited a 
large fortune from her aged husband, and had done the best with it 
for herself and her pretty daughters by spending it in Paris, where she 
lived in excellent style, and where she found her wealth an easier pass- 
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port into good French society than it would have proved in the more 
cold and critical penetralia of Belgravia. Harmony once more pre- 
vailed in the establishment, and I was heartily made welcome in my 
own character, and was pressed to remain as a guest in the mansion 
which I had entered as an unconscious impostor. And, to cut short a 
story that threatens to expand to undue proportions, before the end of 
six weeks I was the affianced lover of charming Laura Sharpe, my 
cousin; and in due course we were married at the Embassy Chapel, my 
debts being very liberally paid by my quondam “ aunt” and present 
mother-law, who, at the same time, made a sufficient settlement on 
Laura to enable us to live in London. As for Redhead—or Augustus 
Metcalfe—in spite of his ungainly appearance, he turned out to be the 
best of good fellows, and we had many a good-humoured laugh together 
over the exciting commencement of our acquaintance. He is, I believe, 
now paying his addresses to my sister-in-law, Miss Emma, who used at 
first to tease him unmercifully, but is gradually relenting. I am sure 
I wish him luck with all my heart. 




















THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STREAM 


OncE more do I feel the soft summer wind blowing, 
Whilst it tenderly rustles the trees ; 

Again the clear water is trilling and flowing, 
As the rushes are bent ’neath the breeze. 

The grand purple shadows are dreamily spreading 
Their gloom o’er the sunshiny gleam ; 

Through tall nodding grasses I fancy I’m treading, 
By the side of the murmuring stream. 


Ah! don’t you remember, sweet Amy, the talking 
You caused down at Silverdale Hall ? 

How men were all wild to attend you in walking, 
Or to carry your sunshade or shawl ? 

You laughed and you flirted, and were so provoking, 
For you reigned like a despot extreme ; 


And issued your edicts—part earnest, part joking— 
From your throne by the side of the stream. 


Then you had your fav’rites I can’t help confessing, 
Though you treated us all as your slaves— 

One moment were angry, the next were caressing, 
More capricious than wind-driven waves. 

’T was then Charlie Lincoln and I were both vying 
To be first in your love and esteem, 

Whilst swiftly the rosy young hours were flying 
At your court by the side of the stream. 


Thus it often occurred in that bright sunny weather 
That we both were ensnared by your wiles ; 
You gave one a flower, the other a feather, 
Whilst you gladdened us both with your smiles. 
At last came a time of most exquisite rapture— 
How short did that afternoon seem !— 
As rosy lips pouted, I made my first capture, 
When I met you alone by the stream. 
VOL. II. 
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Alone, did I say? Charlie Lincoln had seen us ; 
That he had I could tell by his look ; 

What matter? With osiers and hurdles between us, 
With a thick tangled hedge and—a brook. 

*T was all one to me, for he could not come over ; 
So he bowed in a manner supreme, 

And envied the lot that had cast me in clover, 
With himself the wrong side of the stream. 


How tender and true were those words softly spoken ! 
How lovely the light in your eyes! 

How earnest those pledges, ne’er meant to be broken, 
Those whispers that melted to sighs! 

No longer a fancy—my fate was decided ; 
No mere phantom or fairy-like dream : 

I blessed the good luck that my rival had guided 
Thus to walk the wrong side of the stream ! 


J. ASHBY STERRY. 





AMUSEMENTS OF PARIS 


From this month forward Paris promises to be a centre of interest for 
the civilised world ; at all events for that portion of it which takes 
its pleasure in the agglomerations of shops which bear the name of 
“International Exhibitions.” As, however, the ugly structure in the 
Champ de Mars is scarcely likely to absorb the entire attention of the 
numerous visitors who may be attracted to the gay city, a few notes on 
the other pleasures of the place, as they presented themselves to a visi- 
tor a very few months back, may not be altogether out of place. Any 
attempt to describe them in detail would, of course, be absurd in the 
limited space allotted to me here. A large volume would be wanted to 
exhaust the subject; and when it was completed, there is only too much 
reason to fear that it would be anything but amusing. Next to the 
professional guide-book, there are few dreari2r things than the reminis- 
cences of those excellent persons who try to amuse one at second-hand 
by describing the matters that pleased them; who begin a dull story - 
with, “I will tell you such a capital joke—make you die with laugh- 
ing,” and so forth; or who end similarly monotonous recitals with, 
“and we all laughed so.” About as tedious are those other well-mean- 
ing people who attempt to create amusement by rehearsing their own 
past pleasures, who weary their hearers by describing the good points 
of their partners at last night’s ball, or the wild orgie with which they 
wound up the evening. They are all very good fellows, no doubt. 
They “mean well,”—a phrase which covers an appalling amount of 
stupidity and’ evil-doing—they would not hesitate perhaps to lend a 
friend a ten-pound note at a pinch ; but, in spite of all their good quali- 
ties, one learns instinctively to avoid them, and to take all possible 
pains to get out of their way when they once open their mouths with 
the intention of being funny. Now what these persons are in daily 
life the writer who announces his intention of dealing specifically with 
amusements has a great tendency to become. Should he avoid that 
fault, another danger not less serious besets him on the other side—he 
may become didactic and guide-bookish. As I take it, however, that 
those who can buy Murray or Galignani are not likely to care about 
a second-hand version of their contents, while those other people who 
are fortunate enough to read the leaders of some of our daily papers 
will similarly care very little for second-hand moralising, nothing of 
either kind will find place here. Apart from these two descriptions of 
writing, there are, however, plenty of things which the average English 
traveller who rushes through Paris, on his way to Italy or Switzerland, 
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is by no means likely to remark, but which have an infinite interest for 
those who find their greatest pleasure under the sunny sky of the French 
capital—who have learned to love its people, to sympathise with their 
occupations, and to consider, in a word, that Paris is the true centre of 
the universe of pleasure. 

First on the list of the greater pleasures come, of course, the 
theatres; and equally, of course, the Opera is first amongst these. 
Unlike ourselves, our lively neighbours take a really scientific interest - 
in the theatrical art. The Government grants annually a considerable 
subsidy to several of the theatres, and maintains besides, as a national 
institution, the Conservatoire, at which dramatic artists, in the true 
sense of the word, are educated. Still more, when necessity arises for 
the destruction of one of the older houses, it is the Administration 
which provides the new. Thus have arisen two of the pleasantest as 
well as the two handsomest theatres in the whole city—the Lyrique and 
the Chatelet. In the same way it is now engaged in the construction of a 
new Grand Opera, designed to eclipse all similar structures both in and 
out of Paris. Of course plenty of people will say of this liberality, that it 
is only a new development of that ancient custom which led a despotism 
to provide its subjects with panem et circenses ; but when it is considered 
that precisely the same thing was done, though on a smaller scale, under 
the constitutional government of Louis Philippe, it is evident that such 
a sneer has no particular applicability. The truth is, the talent of the 
French people is essentially dramatic. They are passionately fond of 
theatrical entertainments; and although the direction of their tastes is 
sometimes to be lamented, there can be no question that the love of 
the theatre is as genuine as it is universal. One class only, as a class, _ 
either does not like the stage, or pretends to care little for it. ‘“ Gan- 
dinism” leads its votaries to the lyric theatres, and.to them only, except 
when the announcement of a new actress or of a new danseuse induces 
one of the class to present himself at one of the smaller theatres of the 
Boulevards, where he may be seen, in the unusual glory of evening-dress, 
languidly talking to his friends during the serious parts of the piece, 
and attentive only to the appearance of the charmer,. whose name has 
brought him so far from his usual haunts. This class is, however, 
tolerably powerful. Half the wealth of the city is in their hands, 
and they spend it royally. For them rise those gorgeous cafés which 
excite the surprise and envy of the ignorant Britisher ; for them clubs 
have been instituted which emulate, in the splendour of their fittings 
and the extravagance of their charges, the most aristocratic of London 
establishments of the same class ; for them coach-makers design those 
splendid “ Tilburys” and “ Victorias” which dot the Bois de Boulogne 
from five till seven daily ; for them horse-dealers import those magnifi- 
cent English horses which make that same Bois no unworthy com- 
petitor of the “Row;” for them Madame de Bréda paints her cheeks 
with the finest rouge, and wears the most impossible of bonnets; and 
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finally, for them M. Charles Garnier, with his four distinguished aides, 
—MM. Louvet, Jourdain, Pascal, and Leschault,—is building the most 
beautiful theatre that the world has yet seen. 

About half way up the Boulevard des Italiens, on the left as you 
come from the Madeleine, somewhere about half a square mile of houses 
have been pulled down to make room for the new Opera. The space 
. of ground which the theatre itself will occupy is in.the shape of an 
heraldic lozenge with the corners cut off. The front faces the Boule- 
vard, and is already beginning to give promise of the eplendours it will 
exhibit in future. As, however, there is no reason to hope for the com- 
pletion of the work before 1869, that promise is as yet somewhat dim. 
Still it is possible to see something of what is to be done, and to judge 
by the preparations already made of what kind the future work will be. 
The reader who visits Paris cannot do better than put himself in com- 
munication with the kindly and intelligent clerk of the works, M. Noél, 
who is apparently only too pleased when he can do a service to a 
stranger, and whose explanations will be found by every one of the 
greatest value. He will tell his guest that the whole front of this new 
house is to be a mass of sculpture, of inlaid stone, and of columns large 
and smali, with capitals carved in the richest fashion. Inside, the 
arrangements are to be on a scale commensurate with the magnifi- 
cence of the exterior. Under the theatre itself there will be an im- 
mense waiting-hall for the accommodation of visitors whose carriages 
have set them down at any of the numerous entrances, or who have 
come in from the huge café glacier, which will form part of the building. 
From this hall, which will be a perfect triumph of decorative art, a stair- 
case “of honour” will ascend, together with two smaller staircases—one 
on each side. The centre staircase, which will be of immense width, 
will be of white marble, with a balustrade of that beautiful tinted stone 
known as Sarancolin. These staircases will reach only to the first story. 
Above them will be two others of equal splendour, but slightly removed, 
so as to afford a comfortable break in the ascent. The details have all 
been arranged; and if the finest granite and marble, carved_by the most 
skilful artists of Paris, can make a long ascent easy, this staircase will 
surely be the pleasantest in the capital. The foyer, that pleasant 
lounge which the thoughtfulness of managers provides by way of atone- 
ment for the long “waits” between the acts, will be double, and will be 
decorated after the same fashion as the theatre itself. As for the theatre 
proper, it is scarcely necessary to say that, after so much pains bestowed 
on the entrance, it is not likely to be a very dull place. All the effect 
that brilliant colour and constructive decoration can give will be lavished 
on it. One exception only can be made to the design—the lighting is 
to be effected by means of an enormous chandelier, the effect of which, 
in the atmosphere of Paris, must be felt to be appreciated. When a 
system so simple and so convenient as that of the “sun-lights” is 
available, it seems strange that vast expense should be incurred for the 
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sake of show at the cost of comfort. Save in this respect, however, the 
comfort of the habitués will be studied in every way. Every box, even 
to the fourth tier, will have its ante-room; while dressing-rooms and all 
necessary conveniences will be arranged on every floor. Finally—and 
this is no small consolation in a theatre—the precautions against fire are 
exceptionally minute. The whole ofthe interior of the house, except 
in the places where it has been found impossible to dispense with wood, 
will be of stone and iron. Thus, even ‘supposing a fire to-break out, it 
can be extinguished directly; and at worst is only likely to spoil a few 
decorations and a little of the flooring. 

At the other side of Paris—a couple of miles from “the centre of 
civilisation,” as an ancient Paris resident has dubbed the Café Cardinal 
—there is a theatre which presents a singular contrast in every respect 
to the Grand Opera. This is the Odéon, beloved of the students in 
whose quarter it is, as well as by that unfortunately not so numerous 
body who believe that the drama means something besides an exhibi- 
tion of half-naked women, or a fairy tale flavoured with immorality, 
and drawn out through five acts and fifty fableaue. Here is the real 
home of the modern French drama, where the visitor may see the best 
works of the new school acted to perfection. For some time the stage 
was occupied last autumn with a drama which, though it is not pre- 
cisely the sort of thing to which one would like to take his mother or 
sisters, is yet a work of the highest interest from a psychological point 
of view. It is called the Matire de la Maison, and turns upon that 
well-worn subject, the love of a wife for another than her husband. 
The real “‘ master of the house,” a banker—stern and cold outwardly, 
but full of suppressed love and indignation—finds his place occupied by 
a music-master. Not merely does this latter supplant the lawful hus- 
band in the affections of his wife, but he pushes his audacity so far as 
to take up his abode in the house. Hence endless difficulties, with all 
of which the husband bears for the sake of his daughter, to whose 
marriage he looks forward as the moment of release. He succeeds in 
finding a son-in-law; the marriage takes place, and is followed imme- 
diately by a duel between the injured husband and his betrayer. The 
latter is killed on the spot; and the last scene shows the miserable 
husband in his death-agony blessing his daughter, and allowing his 
wife a last embrace in token of forgiveness. Not a very pleasant story 
this in any way ; but the perfect dramatic tact with which it is played 
redeems its faults. Every actor knows not merely his words and “busi- 
ness,” but knows also how to keep himself in the background at the 
right times. The London playgoer who visits a French theatre with 
the unpleasant memories which one sometimes carries away, is the 
person most likely to appreciate the perfection of such acting. He sees 
a lady’s-maid who, wonderful to relate, does not make herself the most 
prominent person on the stage every time that she enters; he sees a 
valet who does not try to get a laugh every time that he makes his 
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exit; and, better still, he sees two of the principal characters in the 
underplot played by actors of the first force, who are content to keep 
themselves in the background throughout. This particular piece de- 
serves all the ridicule which the little press of Paris has thrown upon 
it; but it is a singular testimony to the peculiar notions which “our 
lively neighbours” have on some ethical points, that such a drama 
should be produced as a picture of the manners of everyday life. We 
ourselyes may not be more moral—indeed, very few people who read 
the newspapers are likely to indorse the favourite theory of British 
virtue—but at least we do not parade our vices. If we are corrupt, 
we do not go out of the way to corrupt other people, which is some- 
times more than can be said for the French stage. 

On his way back to the Boulevards—which to the visitor is almost 
equivalent to saying back into Paris—the traveller crosses the Seine, and 
passes two theatres which face each other, close to the Pont au Change, 
and at the bottom ofthe Boulevard Sebastopol. That on the right is the 
Lyrique, where French opera of the lighter sort is played nightly; while 
its neighbour is the famous Chitelet, where the lightest dramatic fare in 
the capital is provided. For six months the attraction at this house was 
a féerie on the time-honoured subject of Cinderella. What with its own 
enormous length, the multitude of the scenes, the long ballets, and the 
still longer pauses between the acts, this one piece fills up the entire 
evening. Its story is simply nothing; the only reason that can be 
given for its extraordinary success is its splendour. In that respect it 
is certainly without parallel in England. There is no scene in this 
piece such as that in the Easter féerie at the same house—La Lanterne 
Magique—where Eve in full costume sat to see four hundred women go 
by in procession in every conceivable dress which the sex have worn 
since the Fall. To atone for this, there is, however, a sustained splen- 
dour and brilliancy which are quite as agreeable, and apparently quite 
as attractive. Following the course of the Boulevard Sebastopol, a very 
few minutes bring the traveller once more to the Boulevards proper. 
Here a few steps to the right take one to the famous Porte St. Martin. 
This theatre has unhappily fallen upon evil days, and has given itself 
up, like the rest of the theatres, to spectacle. Here was produced the 
famous Biche au Bois, which ran for about a year and a half, Sundays and 
week-days, until, as tradition says, the actors fairly refused to play in 
it any longer. It was next succeeded by another play, so stupid that 
even a good-natured Paris audience hissed it the first night. It bore 
the title of Parisiens ad Londres, and turned on the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of a party of bourgeoisie who go to London as ignorant as French- 
men usually are of all that they are likely to see and to do. In the 
earlier part, the fun of the piece is drawn from the unsavoury subject 
of sea-sickness. Later on, the characters come to grief about their 
beds. ‘Those who know the kind of fun which pleases a Frenchman 
of the lower class will easily imagine the “points” made out of these 
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incidents. The second part of the piece is an extravaganza clumsily 
tacked on. Bad though it was, it gave a spasmodic life to the play, 
which had a very fair run. When it is added, however, that the great 
scene of the piece was one which had delighted the habitués of the 
Alhambra in London for some six months or so, probably few readers 
will care to hear more about it. 

Hitherto we have spoken wholly of the theatres. It must be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that they are a very important part of Paris life ; 
but the city offers other pleasures quite as numerous, and, to a good 
many people, much more attractive. Not the least of these are the de- 
lights which the environs of the capital present. The common ideal of 
the average Frenchman is that he is a being intensely attached to the 
town, and that no pleasures save those which he can attain there are 
popular. In one sense this is true. Not very long ago, a well-known 
author of considerable ability declared in print that he had never been 
more than about twenty miles out of Paris, and that he had no desire 
to extend his travels. Perhaps this was an extreme case; but the 
same thing might be said of many thousands of the shopkeeping and 
mercantile classes. Yet even amongst them there is a passion for rural 
pleasures of a sort. Nowhere in the civilised world is what Goldsmith 
used to call “shoemaker’s holiday” more common. Every Sunday 
thousands of decent shopkeepers, with their wives and children, troop 
out to the pleasant little villages round Paris, and make themselves 
thoroughly happy under the simplest conditions. Perhaps their des- 
tination may be Sceaux, or Fontenay aux Roses. To reach these places, 
a short run on the oddest little railway which has yet been made in 
Europe is necessary. It is worth while for the stranger to make this 
excursion for the sake of the journey alone. The station is a very small 
circle, with a garden in the middle; and the line zigzags about in what 
seems a most perilous fashion throughout the whole of its short course. 
One is bumped, too, very disagreeably ; but the unpleasantness of the 
journey only seems to make the people who undertake it laugh the 
more uproariously. They remember, perhaps, that the line was made 
as an experiment to demonstrate the possibility of sending trains up 
and down very steep inclines, and round very sharp corners, with a 
possible afterthought of discovering to how much shaking the human 
body may be subjected in a given time without serious consequences. 
Arrived at Sceaux, the first care of the sensible traveller is to secure 
his breakfast. To this end he prefers usually to climb a tree, and 
au petit Robinson his desires can be fully gratified. This house is a 
restaurant — not of the first order—perched on the side of a sandy 
hill. In the garden of the house are two very large old elm-trees, 
in which are built little nests, reached by a ladder. The dishes and 
the wine are hauled up by a rope and pulley; and if the breeze is 
not too violent, there are few things pleasanter, after the glare of the 
Boulevards and the brilliancy of the white streets of Paris, than to sit 
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amidst the greenery and look out on the smiling plain below. After 
breakfast the one street of Sceaux assumes the appearance of a fair. 
You may shoot at a target for nuts, gamble—with the certainty of 
losing—for china and toys, have your fortune told for ten sous, and 
see the face of your future wife or husband for two. To wind-up the 
day, the Parc is open, “ by permission of M. le Maire,” with a theatre, 
a platform for dancing, and a display of fireworks. The last train 
leaves soon after ten o’clock ; so that the gaieties of the day soon end, 
and the village is left to itself and the darkness. 

There are a dozen other places besides Sceaux to which the habitué 
of the Boulevards soon learns to bend his steps when in search of a 
change or of fresh air. Passy, beloved of journalists and politicians, 
is within very easy reach. For six sous an omnibus conveys one from 
any part of the city ; and once arrived, there is a restaurant, with a deli- 
ciously fresh garden in which to eat, and with a cook who might be 
coveted by some of the pretentious hotels in the heart of the town. 
A short walk through the Parc—where on fine days the great Rossini 
may be seen pacing about in the sun while describing to a casual friend 
his inimitable method of cooking maccaroni—brings one to the village 
of Boulogne, from which the Bois takes its name. Thence another 
stroll of half-an-hour or so through the by-paths of the wood carries 
the voyager to St. Cloud. Happy is he who arrives there during the 
month of September. From the first to the last Sunday of that month 
a fair of the most obstreperous kind is held within the Parc, almost 
under the very windows of the palace—a fact which makes it easy to 
understand why the Emperor should find the waters of Vichy beneficial 
to his constitution during that month, and why the Empress should be 
so anxious to refresh herself after the fatigues of the season by the sad 
sed waves at Biarritz. The fair itself is the noisiest of all conceivable 
gatherings. In the first place, every second or third person carries a 
mirliton, a kind of penny trumpet about six feet long and proportion- 
ately noisy, with which he or she (generally the latter) perpetually dis- 
courses most melancholy music. Then every booth has its separate 
implement of noise. Drums, trumpets—speaking and other—bells, 
organs, hurdy-gurdies, rattles, and long tin whistles, all worked at once 
with the full strength of the arms and lungs, make a din which, in 
the phrase of the penny-a-liner, “ may be more easily imagined than 
described.” One item of noise I have omitted—the military theatres. 
Of these there are always two, and sometimes three. At the larger the 
public are entertained with the spectacle of Jeanne @Arc, or the Con- 
quest of the English, in which the English army, represented by seven 
knock-knee’d men in anything but uniform, are put to flight by the 
sole bravery of Jeanne and a wonderful gray horse, which is so like a big 
dog, that one begins to expect him to sit down and scratch his ear with 
his hind leg. The play wisely ends with the heroine’s victorious career. 
The latter part of her life was anything but creditable to her own 
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countrymen, so that it is as well that they should not recall its details, 
even by misrepresenting them. At the other theatre more modern 
events form the staple dish. The capture of Pekin one year is followed 
by the capture of Mexico the next, which in turn will give way to the 
capture of Kanghoa, or some other place with which France has hap- 
pened to be at war. Whatever be the title of the piece, the incidents 
are, however, pretty much the same. There is always a general officer 
and a brave sous-lieutenant, to whom the general gives a cross for his 
services—always a pretty vivandiére, who performs prodigies of valour, 
only equalled by the comic private, who is perpetually getting into 
scrapes, and getting out of them in the most marvellous way. The 
incident of his pelting a small army of Mexicans with ammunition 
‘bread, whereby he kills two or three and slightly wounds as many 
more, is always received with unbounded applause ; as is also the scene 
in which he attempts to kiss the vivandiére and gets his ears soundly 
boxed for his pains. After about the sixteenth volley of musketry the 
stranger probably gets tired of the noise, and beats a retreat on his own 
account. Madame, whose children form the majority of the company, 
is standing at the door, and as he passes out looks piteously at him out 
of haggard eyes. She fears that monsieur has found their poor per- 
formance triste. With a bow and an excuse, one is glad to escape into 
the open air and out of the smell of gunpowder. The sunshine looks 
doubly pleasant after the smoky oil-lamps, and the fresh air savours 
deliciously after the innumerable breaths and the general closeness of 
the booth. An hour or two of the fair will be found enough by most 
strangers. Gambling for nuts is not an exciting pastime, and the gilt 
gingerbread of the booths has, somehow or other, small attractions for 
people who are past thirty. Better far go back to Paris for such a 
dinner as Vachette alone can give us. A litile steamer with a puffy 
high-pressure engine takes us back in half-an-hour or so, and lands us 
on the noble quay under the private gardens of the Tuileries. One 
thing only renders this journey undesirable—the presence of one or 
two half-drunken Alsatian tailors. They have been spending the day 
and their money in the cheap luxuries of the fair; their pockets are 
crammed with nuts; they carry enormous mrlitons in their hands, and 
one of them has, besides, an article which is rarely carried in public in 
England. Unlike the thoroughbred Frenchman, these fellows are 
atrociously noisy, and repulsively filthy both in dress and person. 
Happily some of their companions are somewhat less drunk and 
dirty, and they by threats and coaxing keep them from offering any 
very great annoyance to the quieter passengers. It ought in justice 
to be said, however, that cases of this kind are very rare. Drunken- 
ness is assuredly not a French vice. A few of the working classes, 
generally the very poorest and most miserable amongst them, give way 
occasionally; but even with this class such habitual indulgence as is 
unhappily too common in England is scarcely known. If it were, 
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however, the consequences would be terrible. Most Frenchmen ‘can 
get up a very tolerable amount of excitement on a tumbler of water 
and a tea-spoonful of brandy. Were they to begin on the vile com- 
poux-d which is sold under the name of gin in London, it is highly pro- 
bable that murder would be the mildest result of a “ gay evening.” 

Here we are, however, back in the city. The Place du Palais Royal 
is busy and animated. The merchanis, stockbrokers, and clerks who 
live a little way out of town are taking their places on the omni- 
buses, grisettes (or the imitations of them who are still found in the 
streets of Paris) are flitting about, sergents de ville pace solemnly back- 
wards and forwards in their wonderful cocked-hats, and voitures jog 
' steadily along as we cross into the cool arcades of the Palais Royal 
itself. There everything is changed. The genius of lounging seems 
to have made this place his home, and as we walk through the long 
arcade we yield insensibly to his influence. The fountain sparkles in 
the sunshine, the band brays out its loudest, and the little children 
dance on the dusty gravel within the enclosure ; the shops, always gay 
and pleasant, look brighter than usual. A few minutes more and we 
are at Vachette’s—pleasantest of restaurants, and endowed with the 
best cook in Paris. The memories of past feasts are always sad—espe- 
cially when really good cookery is unattainable. So we may say of 
wine. Let us therefore draw a veil over the dinner, which, if not one 
of the amusements, is decidedly one of the greatest pleasures which 
Paris can afford. Afterwards comes the crowning delight—the cup of 
coffee and the quiet cigar outside the café. To many people—and I 
confess myself of the number—that hour is the most delightful of the 
day. You have a vivid moving panorama before you; you have a soft 
air which makes the mere fact of existence a pleasure ; your own physi- 
cal condition is the most favourable for placid enjoyment; and above 
all, THERE ARE NO ORGANS. Consider that last fact, dear reader, and 
pray for an edile who shall do for London the same beneficent work 
which M. Haussmann has done for our lively neighbours. 








BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTING 


BY MAJOR H. BYNG HALL 


QUEST THE First. 
ON BRIC-A-BRAC IN GENERAL, 


In a useful little work entitled Les Eccentricités du Langage Frangais, 
I find the word “ Bric-d-brac” or “ Bric-d-bracquer” explained thus: 
—“revendeur de meubles et Pobjets Wart.” The celebrated Monsieur 
Pons, a remarkable collector of days lang syne—a romance of whose 
life has been so ably imagined and written by Balzac—continually 
uses the words bric-d-brac and bric-d-bracquer ; the latter simply im- 
plying a collector, or one passionately devoted to works of art. 

In plain English, the amiable and valuable promoters of this re- 
fined pursuit are generally alluded to as “curiosity-hunters ;” but this 
denomination is, to my mind, a gross and uncourteous error, inasmuch 
as works of art, of whatever nature, if they be of any value, can scarcely 
be denominated curiosities, although a curiosity may possibly be a 
work of art. I own to a very unpleasant indignation when asked to 
exhibit my humble collection as if it were a Museum of Curiosities : 
while poor Monsieur Pons was as jealous of his art-treasures as an 
ardent lover of his mistress, and scarcely desired that any eye save his 
own should behold them. Like Othello, he would not “ keep a corner 
of the thing he loved for others’ uses.” In our day bric-A-brac shops 
abound in all the capitals of Europe, as well as in most large towns 
abroad and at home. These emporiums of art and virtu are com- 
monly called “curiosity-shops,” because possibly it has been found 
difficult to describe them more correctly. I deny, however, in toto 
the accuracy of the term. A Worcester or a Wedgwood vase, Sévres, 
Dresden, or Vienna cups, Capo di Monte or Chelsea groups, are not 
curiosities, but, if good specimens, are works of the most refined art; 
though they may be found in the so-called curiosity-shops. If these 
emporiums of precious things are curiosity-shops, it certainly follows 
that the Kensington Museum, the Musée de Sévres, the Vienna Mu- 
seum—collections public or private—should, in fact, all come under 
the same denomination. 

I confess I have as yet never been able clearly to ascertain why 
certain individuals of varied tastes and habits become as they ad- 
vance in life the collectors of china, old plate, manuscripts, autographs, 
pictures, and all those miscellaneous objects of art or relics of past 
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generations classed under the comprehensive name of antiquities, 
apparently without any refined or ardent taste for the rare and the 
beautiful. It matters little who they are; but it is a fact that there 
are nowadays thousands and tens of thousands of persons whose pre- 
vailing passion is the collection of “ bric-i-brac’—in which compre- 
hensive term I include all that is precious and beautiful as well as 
mediocre in art, whether pictures, porcelain, ivory or wood carving, 
terra cotta, miniatures, jewelry, or plate. I can fully understand 
that the man of wealth should be anxious to adorn his home with 
works of rare art, works to be looked on and admired by others, yet on 
which individually he may scarcely care to gaze, and of the real value 
of which he is in a great measure ignorant. I can also fully under- 
stand that the dealer in “ bric-A-brac” should be desirous of obtaining 
a thorough practical knowledge of the value of the ‘goods which he 
barters, in order that he may buy in a cheap market and sell in a 
dear one, till eventually the love of art-possessions may so creep into his 
heart that even his commercial soul may suffer a pang at parting with 
some rare and precious object; and I know that among the higher class 
of dealers there are to be found men of varied attainments and great 
taste and knowledge. But I know also that the Honourable Mrs. Bon- 
heur, or my Lady Lovecup, will very often invest a large amount in the 
purchase of a Sévres cup of that most lovely colour termed “ Rose 
du Barry,” or of a Wedgwood vase of the most elegant form and de- 
sign, in order that others may envy and admire; while to the fair 
and aristocratic possessor herself the one is a mere cup, the other 
simply a vase. 

I believe my friend Mrs. Haggleton’s taste for collecting the plate 
of Queen Anne’s era originated in the fact of her aunt having left 
her a teapot of that admirable period of the goldsmith’s art in Eng- 
land. The teapot inspired an ardent desire to possess other articles 
in the same style. The lady mildly commenced with salt-spoons, and 
became in due course the proud owner of mustard-pots, salt-cellars, 
and one large piece of sideboard plate, which from the day she pur- 
chased it to that of her death every night faithfully accompanied her 
to her bedroom. My old bachelor friend Croker, again, began collect- 
ing Wedgwood ware because some one had told him he possessed a 
very fine specimen; while to my certain knowledge he was as ignorant 
of its value and exquisite design as his own footman could have been. 

There are, however, far higher and more agreeable motives which 
lead the man of refined taste to become a real practical collector, what- 
ever his position or means; and when that man is found who collects 
from pure devotion to art, he at once becomes a benefactor to the 
human race, as his object is to instruct and improve the artisan of 
our day, whether it be in furniture, lace, porcelain, jewelry, texture 
designs, or wood-carving. 

It is an obvious fact that the art-genius of the day in which we 
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live is turning to the past for its designs. We invent nothing that is 
new and beautiful, but we repeat much of the beautiful of past periods. 
Our jewellers owe their most elegant designs to Etruria and Greece. 
In domestic furniture we are reproducing the graccful forms of the 
French upholsterers who furnished the salons and boudoirs of Athenais 
de Montespan, the Pompadour, the Du Barry, and the luckless daughter 
of the Ceesars. And when we aspire to make our dinner-tables elegant, 
we seek to imitate the delicate fragility of medizeval Venetian glass, 
embellished with designs copied from classic examplers. And the 
bric-a-brac shops of all the capitals of Europe are filled with lace, 
every design of which is a revival. 

Now all these manifest features of industrial art are to be attri- 
buted to the collections of those who have dedicated their time and 
experience to the gathering together of various specimens of the art 
of past ages. The treasures of the Kensington Museum and those in 
Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere, which have lately been thrown open to 
the public, are of infinite practical utility. Yet I will venture to say 
that the individuals who collected these art-treasures commenced their 
pleasing labours in the first instance from the simple desire to gratify 
personal vanity, or with the less noble thirst of gain. Say nay who 
will, there is no greater pleasure to the collector than that of buying 
cheap and selling dear, even if money be no great object. Indeed, I 
have known more than one collector sell his whole collection for the 
mere pleasure of recommencing his researches for another, or to obtain 
some precious and unique relic, the possession of which shall elevate 
him above all vulgar connoisseurs. Depend upon it the collector is 
more or less the slave of vanity, although he may be also a man of 
taste. My experience tells me that there are people who claim as their 
own a rare Venetian glass, a noble Wedgwood vase, an exquisite Sévres 
cup, or an elegant Dresden group, or any perfect or rare object of art, 
who would like to smash every one else’s vase or group, as the Dutch 
tulip-grower would have crushed under his feet the rival bulb of a rare 
and precious flower, that it might bloom in no other garden than his 
own. 
The amateur collector who wishes to indulge in a little traffic with 
his friends need not be ashamed of dabbling in the business of the 
bric-a-brac merchant. Very aristocratic individuals have dealt in such 
merchandise. His Highness the Duke of Brunswick deals in dia- 
monds; and the Duc de Morny was a dealer in pictures, as was Marshal 
Soult before him. When once a man becomes a collector, he can 
hardly escape becoming a seller. 

The Jews have always been conspicuous dealers in the fine arts; and 
the Rothschilds are well-known collectors of the finest art-treasures of 
the past. . 

Kings and queens, emperors and men of high degree, for centuries 
past have loved the ceramic art with no common passion ; while, by an 
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assiduous cultivation of the same art, men of low birth and little edu- 
cation have raised themselves to honour and high estate. Who that 


dwells with pleasure on the search for bric-d-brac has not perused the: 
fascinating life of the poor potter Palissy ? What collector does not- 


remember the struggles and triumphs of the noble-minded Wedgwood ? 
What worshipper of art has not listened to anecdotes of Bottcher ? 

The Chinese emperors by high rewards alone obtained the then un- 
rivalled egg-shell china, since so gracefully imitated, and sold for so 
low a price. The Celestials testified their admiration of the inventor 
by enrolling the potter-martyr in the catalogue of deities. 

The Duke of Urbino introduced the highly artistic, if not the 
graceful, majolica. 

Henry II. and Diana de Poitiers gave the name to the varied 
beauties of Faience ; while that prince and his consort, Catherine de’ 
Medicis, developed the genius of Palissy. Augustus the Strong, Maria 
Theresa, Frederick the Great, and other reigning princes of Germany 
founded and brought to perfection at their own expense the porcelain 
manufactories of their respective countries. Russia, where day by day 
the art is improving, and where it has indeed already obtained con- 
siderable celebrity, owes to Elizabeth and Catherine the Second its pro- 
gress. In Italy royal patronage also nurtured the ceramic art. 

Charles III.—whose memory be honoured for this single act — 
founded the unrivalled manufacture of Capo di Monte and Buen 
Retiro, to my taste the most interesting and refined of all ornamental 
china, not excepting Sévres, which Pompadour’s influence over Louis 
XV. helped to- bring to its elegant perfection; while the bewitching 
Jeanne Marie Vaubernier secured the lovely rose colour so well known 
and so highly esteemed among connoisseurs as Rose du Barry. 

At home we have. as high, if not higher, claims to the perfection of 
ceramic art. William, duke of Cumberland, supported the far-famed 
manufactures of Chelsea, while the name of Queen Charlotte added to 
Wedgwood’s glory. 

Men of all ages, all countries, all ranks have devoted themselves to 
the worship of the beautiful in art. 

I have known a dignitary of the Church, a man of high attainments, 
a Christian in all the attributes of life, to go home from a sale with a 
bilious attack because he had failed to secure a group bearing the 
monogram of Carl Theodore, for which porcelain—and I fully sympa- 
thised with him—he had an intense liking. One of the keenest sports- 
men of my acquaintance was as eager to obtain a Sévres cup that he 
had been longing for as to kill his fox after an hour’s run. Ay, and 
two of our bravest admirals, Nelson and Byng, were not only intense 
lovers of the ceramic art, but bric-d-brac hunters; in the families of 
each are retained valuable relics of their labours. 

Seeing that the collection of rare and precious examples of art has 
now become a fashion as well as a passion, I venture to think that the 
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friendly advice of an experienced collector may be of some value; and 
with that belief I propose to tell my readers how for years, amid the 
varied pursuits of life, the search after bric-d-brac has afforded me days 
and hours of unalloyed pleasure, not altogether unaccompanied with 
profit, and always combined with great interest and instruction. 

To the wholly ignorant amateur no book ever published, however 
valuable, interesting, or correct it may be, is of much avail; whether it 
be Braignart or any other, not excepting that most useful work to all 
collectors, the Catalogue of Bernal’s Sale, published by Mr. Bohn, who 
is himself the owner of a most valuable and highly interesting collec- 
tion of varied porcelain and ancient pictures. If the bric-d-brac hunter 
have not the eye for art combined with refined taste, whether as regards 
ancient or modern works, together with years of practical knowledge, 
he is a mere child in the hands of the dealers; and even when pos- 
sessed of taste and experience he is not unfrequently deceived. An 
extensive and correct list of works is of great theoretical service to the 
collector ; but, alas, in the age in which we live, I have yet to learn 
that there exists any article ever produced by the inventive mind and 
hand of man that cannot be in some measure—ofttimes adinirably— 
imitated. I therefore venture to assert, after long years of constant 
practice and study, that practical knowledge, that instinctive apprecia- 
tion of perfection, which is the fruit of long experience, are the only real 
and efficient guides by which the bric-d-brac hunter may secure’ prizes 
ib the markets of the world. '.A Sevres cup may bea Sévres cup, and 
worthless, save that it is Sevres. There is Wedgwood and Wedgwood. 
Between two Dresden groups there may be all the difference of the 
highest and lowest art. A Carl-Theodore figure may bear clearly deve- 
loped the initials of Carl Theodore and the Crown Elector of Palatine, 
a Berlin cup may be graced with the pencil of a Watteau, and yet the 
specimens may not be true, the porcelain may not be fine, the outline 
and execution may fall far short of that perfection which alone can 
satisfy the eye of the accomplished connoisseur. Again and again will 
the novice in these researches become the victim of his own ignorance, 
unless he avails himself of the taste and experience of some practised 
collector. How is he to distinguish hard paste from soft ? how resist 
the fascinations of modern Wedgwood, which, beautiful as it may be 
in its form and colour, lacks the keen and artistic outline of those 
never-dying productions of Wedgwood’s own day?. Will the novice 
judge and estimate the merits and demerits of the Marcolini and the 
royal period of Dresden china? No, believe me; clever as he may 
consider himself, he will not. 

Look at some of the old productions of Frankental and Carl Theo- 
dore. How striking in character, how lovely in design and execution ! 
what living figures produced in clay! Gloat, if you be a connoisseur, 
on a Capo di Monte or Buen Retiro group, whose living grace and love- 
liness have scarcely been rivalled by the sculptured art of Canova or 
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Gibon. What avails it to tell you of the works so carefully produced, 
in the words I have named to you? If the passion for such works 
of art exist not in your heart, second only to the love of woman, you 
may seek for treasures in vain; and your researches will only obtain 
for their result the merest everyday specimens, to be picked up.in the 
highways and byeways of every capital in Europe. 

Think me not presumptuous. Moi, gui vous parle, am only a 
humble collector, and have been frequently deceived, though the 
passion has reigned for many a year in my breast, and is in a 
manner hereditary. For many years I have followed the pursuit 
of a collector throughout the length and breadth of Europe. Alas, 
only in the most simple and economical fashion. But far removed as 
my power of purchasing may be from that of a Rothschild, it has 
been my privilege to linger with admiring eyes and longing heart 
over some of the finest specimens in Europe. I have gloated, I have 
longed, and then have flown from those treasures as from typhus- 
fever, conscious of my inability to purchase the finest, and not caring 
to possess inferior examples, or modern manufacture. But if my 
means are not large, my experience has been extensive; and as an 
official wanderer over the face of the earth, I have been enabled from 
time to time to peep into many a bric-i-brac shop in the various con- 
tinental capitals, which others may never have had the chance of visit- 
ing. Thus have I made friends with many a choice specimen, erst the 
ornament of a palace, and have by good fortune secured some small 
treasures for the adornment of my cottage home. As I smoke my 
meditative cigar, and gaze with contemplative eyes upon those precious 
déjeuners and sweetmeat bowls, which are to me as are his scalps to the 
Indian warrior, memory recalls many a quaint record of my wanderings 
and researches, which may be of value to those who may chance to 
follow in my footsteps in search of a bric-d-brac, and which may not 
altogether prove uninteresting to those who are comparatively indif- 


ferent to these ceramic pursuits. In my early boyhood, I confess for. 


many a year to have imagined that all the fine specimens of china I 
looked on were the productions of the Chinese. I believed, in fact, that 
china was made in China, and in China only. But years passed on, 
and I found that, after all, that which is termed Oriental china and 
Japan ware was far less pleasing to my eye and taste than those works 
of art which are purely European. ; 

In Addison’s day no aristocratic mansion was considered properly 
furnished without a vast quantity of grotesque objects in china, or, as 
the ladies called them, “loves of monsters.” Oriental china was then 
contraband ; and I conclude that everything that was contraband was 
fashionable. Many of these “loves of monsters” may be had in the 
days we live in; and I trust my readers may learn not to be taken in 
by them, unless they chance to discover a monster of pure “ forget-me- 
not blue” of real antiquity, and then both his mane and his tail are 
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ofvalue. The colour must be that beautiful tint which the French term 
blue @eil, and which makes some specimens of Sévres invaluable. 

And now, ere I ask my readers to walk with me through many a 
high-street and bye-street of the various capitals I have visited, and 
pass with me a few hours in pure bric-d-brac hunting, I must own 
to being an enthusiastic lover of art, whether that art be that of the 
painter or the sculptor, or whether it arise from the noble institutions 
of Savres, Dresden, Chelsea, Derby, Frankental, Hochst, Capo di Monte, 
or Buen Retiro, from the never-dying elegance of Wedgwood, or the 
more recent talent of Minton. To my mind there can be no purer 
pleasure than this unaffected love of art, nor is there any taste more 
elevating in its influence on a man’s nature; for I most fully believe 
that he who possesses this taste, and cultivates it, will soon turn his 
back on the grosser pleasures and frivolities of life. The higher order 
of art is, moreover, the constant handmaid of religion; and many of the 
great masterpieces which adorn the collections of Europe owe their 
origin to the inspirations of piety, and have been for centuries, and are 
still, powerful aids to meditation and devotion. — 

I have not seldom been asked by those who have chanced to visit - 
my cottage home—the windows of which look on a small but well- 
kept lawn, o’ershadowed by trees such as are rarely seen out of Eng- 
land, and which lies within gun-shot of the winding Thames—what 
possible delight I can have in so small a room crammed with old 
china. It is true, my treasures are generally admired; true, that 
the specimens which during my travels I have gathered together at 
trifling cost are coveted by many; while the questions, “Are you 
not afraid they will be broken? who do you get to dust them? 
why not sell them ?” and so forth, are asked with unfailing sameness. 
The reply of my only and motherless boy, if present, is as follows : 
“They are papa’s toys; he is keeping them for me.” I should be 
almost ashamed to confess how much pleasure these fragile treasures 
afford me. For hours I sit amidst my friends, pen or book in hand. 
That group before me was purchased under particular circumstances, 
and not only recalls to mind pleasant days, but tells me much of the 
history of the country whence it was obtained, and the era in which it 
was produced. Who will venture to say that the lips of a Pompadour 
or Du Barry may not have kissed those small but exquisite Sévres cups ? 
Is not Wedgwood paying me a morning visit with his friend Flaxman 
as I look on those vases? Do not the guns of Wellington’s artillery 
sound in the distance as I contemplate that glorious group of Buen 
Retiro? And does not the Bay of Naples spread itself before me, and 
the towering peak of Vesuvius send forth its flames, as I handle that 
creamy china cup, with its exquisite painting of Capo di Monte? My 
Chelsea ware recalls the memory of Addison, who dated so many of his 
pleasantest essays from that locality. My Battersea reminds me of scep- 
tical Jacobite Bolingbroke. At one moment I am at Florence, then at 
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Vienna. For a few minutes J dwell in the Palatine, and thence take 
wing to Dresden. Now I touch my lips with the thin emerald- 
coloured glass of early Venice, then hold aloft the heavier but richer 
goblet of Bohemia. 

Bottcher, Harring, Morin, Lucca del Robbia, Palissy, are my con- 
stant companions. Ay, and how full of interest is their society ! how 
faithfully they recall the memory of past ages! and how fully they 
convince us that, despite all the go-ahead and vulgar presumption 
of the day in which we live, they may have rivals, yet have no equals 
either in taste or manipulation ! 


In days lang syne, when those who had the means and inclination 
were wont to visit foreign lands, the knowledge necessary to the search 
for bric-’-brac was confined to a limited circle. Moreover, the taste 
was by no means evinced as it is in the present day. Thus, pic- 
tures were purchased at high prices, and brought home as Murillos or 
Raphaels, Rubens or Titians, solely because they were purchased in 
Italy or Spain by those who had probably much more money than taste 
or discrimination ; at all events little knowledge of pure art, or that 
refined and correct eye, granted by God and nurtured by practice, which 
could alone guide them. It is almost inconceivable what an amount of 
rubbish thus found its way to the rural homes of England and to the 
picture marts of the metropolis. It is true that a few possessing the 
requisite knowledge obtained prizes, while others made fortunes ; but 
in those days they had a fine field, and little opposition. To-day such 
good fortune is rare indeed, and happy is the man who chances to meet 
with a gem. Porcelain was also purchased from every capital of 
Europe and the East, neither purchaser nor seller having much appre- 
ciation or knowledge of what they bought or sold ; and thus, while now 
and then a charming specimen was obtained for a sum insignificant 
in reference to its real value, some worthless object was often purchased 
at a price given in these days for a perfect example of Sévres or Capo 
di Monte. 

Then, travellers went their way rejoicing in well-springed com- 
fortable English carriages, driven by postillions in heavy quaint boots 
and long" pigtails, content with what was, admiring all they saw, paying 
all that was asked of them, eating everything, and pronouncing it good 
because it was foreign, and gratefully acknowledging the well-paid-for . 
civilities and courtesies they received—if they did receive them. 

Many a high titled nobleman of our fatherland, many a possessor 
of broad acres, with a courier and interpreter in the rumble of his easy- 
going carriage, rushed from city to city, from river to lake, from snow- 
clad mountain to luxurious vale,—here, there, everywhere, —scarcely 
enjoying the beauties of nature granted by God, ignorant of one word 
of the language of the country through which he travelled. Having 
decided on the termination of his journey at a given spot, to that point 
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he hastened, little caring how he got there, or at what cost ; deterred 
neither by dirt nor by what might be justly called discomfort; enduring 
with a heroic resignation bad roads, bad hotels, and high charges. But 
nous avons changé tout cela ; the fairest spots in Switzerland, the highest 
peak of the Alps, the most rugged pathways of the Apennines, the re- 
motest German spas, the wildest fisheries of Norway, are now pervaded 
by the travelling Englishman. You meet your tailor at a picnic in the 
Black Forest ; your bootmaker salutes you on the “castled crag of 
Drachenfels;” and if you elect to dine at a fable @héte, you are apt to 
find yourself amidst a host of compatriots whom perchance you may have 
met with in Cheapside or Whitechapel, when some untoward event may 
have called you to either of those localities. Bah! I would sooner go up 
in a balloon, or pass a week at Kovno on the banks of that historical 
river the Niemen. 

Do not misunderstand me, my reader ; hundreds of doubtless ad- 
mirable people do now go abroad, whose grandfathers, nay fathers, 
scarcely knew that Malta was an island ; and most unquestionably would 
have been plucked by the Civil Commissioners if requested to explain 
the position of Badenbach, within so short a railway flight of that 
spot, where Bottcher, an apothecary’s assistant, lived, and brought to 
light in 1755 the exquisite beauties of Dresden china. 

And yet, forsooth, many of these doubtless amiable Saxons must 
have bric-d-brac, in order to show themselves equal in taste and re- 
finement to my Lord This, the Duke of That, a Baron Rothschild, 
and other distinguished connoisseurs who are known to have collected 
glorious specimens of Wedgwood, Sévres, or Majolica. And why not, 
if they really prize them, and have the means of obtaining them ? I do 
not refer to the money, inasmuch as half the tradesmen in the west- 
end of London or in Paris can wear three new hats to one of half 
the younger branches of England’s nobility, and pay for them too. It 
is not a question of money. Real treasures are all but unobtainable ; 
or if met with, the price asked for them is so exorbitant, that the 
novice holds up his hands with astonishment or disgust ; and, being 
utterly unable to form a correct judgment of that combination of 
beauty and art which constitutes a perfect object, refuses the actual 
worth of his money, and only secures modern trash.‘ I do not presume 
to say that there is not much that is beautiful and highly artistical in 
modern art; but it has never been my good fortune to meet with any- 
thing to equal the purest specimens of ancient porcelain. The reason 
of our modern inferiority is clear. The celebrated artists who in other 
days painted on china were equal to the leading artists of the present 
era; and who among our leading great men, at home or abroad, would 
condescend to paint on china, save at a price that would make a cup or 
a vase equal in value to a first-rate picture ? 

Now we will suppose that a party of travellers arrive, we will 
say, at Dresden. They walk forth to visit the city, to see its justly 
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acknowledged beauties, and, what is still more delightful to the femi- 
nine mind, its shops. Amongst these one of the first that attracts 
their attention is the emporium of a dealer in bric-i-brac. Miss 
Harriet gazes with delight at the cups and vases, with here and there 
a group, displayed in the window, and thus exclaims: “O, mamma 
dear, look at these lovely cups; are they not beautiful ? While we are 
in Dresden, we must buy some Dresden china ;” and so they enter, ac- 
- companied by a commissioner. There are commissioners and directors 
of all denominations in these days as thick as blackberries in autumn : 
fishery commissioners, railway commissioners, travelling commissioners, 
and, alas, financial commissioners. But Miss Harriet’s commissioner is 
one of the class less aristocratically called guides, or interpreters. The 
hotel commissioner is a shabby-genteel gentleman, who, like the rest 
of the world, will do anything for anyone—at his own price. Miss 
Harriet carefully handles a cup, and exclaims on its unrivalled beauty; 
she gazes with rapture on a figure or a group; she flutters admiringly 
over a compotier; while the owner of these modern and moderate works 
of art points out the marks: this of the Marcolini period, and that 
used under the direction of Hérolat in 1720—and so forth; to the 
genuine nature of which signatures or warranties Mr. Commissioner 
very readily testifies. So dear Harry, having expressed her delight, 
becomes the possessor of some objects of art, which she fondly supposes 
to be the rarest gems, and which possibly form the commencement of 
a collection destined to rival that of the late Mr. Bernal or Mr. Henry 
G. Bohn of Twickenham—at least such is the belief of dear Harry, as 
it is of a hundred other dear Harrys and Georgies. “And pray, what 
are we to believe in, if not in marks and signatures, monograms and 
crossed daggers ?” ask my fair bric-A-brac huntresses in despair. Alas, 
my dear young ladies, I regret to say that, amidst all the chicanery of 
this limited-liability and swindling era, there is none equal to that of 
a bric-i-brac seller. 

However, the cups and figures and so forth are purchased, carefully 
packed, and treasured as “the exquisite old china we bought in Dres- 
den, my love—an enormous bargain, though the price seems very large 
to people who don’t understand that kind of thing.” And poor Miss 
Harriet remains happily unconscious that similar treasures, ay and 
possibly far better, might have been purchased in the Strand for half 
the money ; since I have no doubt dear Harry’s “old” china was only 
recently produced at Meissen, that glorious manufactory, which all lovers 
of art ought to visit. 


Now my object in writing these pages is to offer some practical 
remarks, which may tend to aid the inexperienced lover of bric-i-brac 
in his researches. Not for one moment, however, do I presume to call 
myself a first-rate judge. Many and many a blunder have I made; and 
sorely have I paid for my apprenticeship. Often have I become the 
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possessor of some piece of trumpery, which in my vanity I believed to 
be a priceless treasure. Indeed, I am satisfied that there are few con- 
noisseurs living, whatever their knowledge or experience, who are not 
at times deceived—I do not say as to their judgment of beauty and 
outline and execution, but as to period and country. Beautiful as are 
many of our specimens in the Kensington Museum, there is only one 
person connected with that institution—and I say so with no inten- 
tional discourtesy—in whom I should have great faith as a purchaser. 
Much that is good has been refused at moderate prices, and much that 
is mediocre obtained at heavy ones. Indeed the taste and knowledge 
of many of the leading dealers of London render them better judges 
than the best of amateurs. And this is only natural; for is it not their 
daily, nay hourly, business ?—a business in which they hazard thou- 
sands, and from which they sometimes realise fortunes. Before start- 
ing on our first bric-d-brac quest, I would unhesitatingly say, that for 
all moderate specimens of ceramic art there is no place so cheap, be it 
where it may, as London; while in that city the highest price is obtain- 
able for the finest specimens. In Paris, good, bad, and indifferent ob- 
jects are all alike dear, unless that fickle goddess Fortune, who does at 
times befriend you, gives you a helping hand. But we will leave these 
great emporiums of bric-’-brac for the present, and take our first trip 
eastward—not quite so far east as China or Japan, but to the Sublime 
Porte, where we will pass a pleasant morning in the Persian Bazaar, 
which, by the way, is by some termed the Arms Bazaar. 

When, in my earliest boyhood, as I have already said, I was wont to 
fancy that all porcelain, of whatever kind, was the produce of China and 
Japan, I had, at least, some slight justification for my idea, since in 
those ‘kingdoms it no doubt originated. Porcelain is an intermediate 
substance between pottery and glass,—more translucent than the one, 
more opaque than the other,—and is presumed to be of Chinese origin, 
its manufacture dating from so early a period as the beginning of 
the Christian era. Be this as it may, there is evidence of its use in the 
fifteenth century and in the beginning of the fourteenth. The famous 
tower of porcelain at Nankin was built three hundred and thirty feet 
high, and still stands. It consists of nine stories of enamelled 
bricks or tiles, in five colours,—white, red, blue, green, and brown. 
Japanese china existed at almost as remote a period, and was perhaps 
in all respects finer than Chinese; while in the days of Queen Anne 
and the first Georges china vases, dishes, and hideous monsters, were 
to be seen in all the houses of the rich in old England. 

As I grew older, however, I learnt another lesson; and although 
I fully admit the rare beauty of many of the productions of China and 
Japan, both modern and ancient, and am aware that fine specimens 
still command high prices, I confess that European specimens are far 
more agreeable to my taste ; and I fancy the Oriental china now in the 
market, which if gathered together would more than fill the Crystal 
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Palace or two Crystal Palaces, is no longer valued as it was wont to 
be. There was, indeed, a period when the china termed “crackles” 
was highly appreciated, and when specimens of that ware sold for 
more than their weight in silver. But now even the finest specimens 
appear to be of no great value; so capricious is taste, or fashion, or 
whatever you like to call that inconstant deity whose wand rules the 
desires of Belgravian mankind. It is not long since I acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of this fact. Happening to have in my possession two 
small crackle vases, one green, the other yellow, and wishing to get rid 
of them, I took them to a dealer, expecting a large price for them. 
Judge my surprise when he offered me two pounds for my treasures, 
with the assurance that his profit would not be. ten shillings; and I 
have had from subsequent experience no just reason to doubt him. 

Indeed, a gallant friend of mine, who had been present at that 
which may be fairly termed the ransacking of the Palace of Pekin, in- 
formed me only recently that he had brought home some fine specimens 
of Japan and Oriental china, most of which he had sold in London for 
at least a third less than he could have obtained from the natives ere 
he left; and he added, “ If all the specimens, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which now overburden the English market were returned from whence 
they came, they would sell for double the price to be obtained either in 
London or in any other of the European capitals. In fact, the natives 
are highly indignant that so much which is precious to them should 
leave the country.” Some of our largest collectors or dealers may act 
on this hint, ifso minded. I place the suggestion unreservedly at their 
service. 











VIVISECTION 


BY DR. SCOFFERN 


In Two Parts :—Part II. 


WE come now to discuss the second proposition, “‘ Whether vivisection 
is necessary or justifiable for the general purposes of science?” 

Irrefragable as is the chain of reasoning to my mind whereby I am 
led to the conclusion that the practice of vivisection, considered as a 
means of imparting surgical dexterity, is wholly unnecessary, and hence 
unjustifiable, I am not less firmly convinced that the interests of science 
justify vivisections in certain cases and under certain limitations. I have 
no difficulty in coming to that conclusion; whatever difficulty I feel has 
reference to the defining of cases and the imposing of limitations. 

Lest the general admission here made to the justifiableness of vivi- 
section in aid of science should beget a repugnance in certain minds,— 
one unfavourable to the process of tranquil investigation of the propo- 
sition on its merits alone,—I will cite an illustrative example, concern- 
ing which it will surprise me much if the very strongest dissentients to 
the practice of vivisection do not accede to the justifiableness, ay, the 
duty of performing it. 

Here, perhaps, it may be desirable to enlarge the field of debate 
so as to take in certain cases of pain-infliction—not vivisectional 
truly, but so far appertaining to a kindred category that they concern 
the revelation of vital action through the pain-inflicting scrutiny of 
living animal organism. The cases here referred to belong to the toxic 
or poison-scrutinising department of physiology, and involve the admi- 
nistration of poisons with a view of noticing their effects. It may be 
that the administration of certain poisons is attended with a degree of 
pain more excruciating than has ever resulted from vivisection. 

The field of debate being thus enlarged, two questions present them- 
selves for thought and action. The first is an abstract, the second a 
practical question. Is it justifiable, on moral grounds, to inflict pain in 
order that science may be advanced? or what comes to the same thing, 
in order that truth may be revealed?—then if justifiable, what are the 
justifying limits? 

Now, in regard to the first or abstract question, we must hold it to 
be universally conceded; wherefore the second question, involving the 
limit of pain-infliction, only remains to be debated. 

The first limit is one that is imposed by an obvious and ever- 
present moral conviction. I assume the tacit acquiescence of every 
rational and sane human being to the general proposition, that pain 
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should not be inflicted—not to say gratuitously, but not without pre- 
sumptive need. Animal life is very precious, and pain is hateful. Vivi- 
section should obviously be restricted to occasions when there seem no 
possible means of revealing the truth sought by any other class of ex- 
periment. He who recklessly and cruelly adopts so terrible a means 
of truth-revelation as that of vivisection, unmoved by pity for the crea- 
ture under the torture of his hands, thereby proclaims himself unfitted 
for the task he has undertaken. Philosophy has nothing to expect from 
the labours of such a man; let him, then, abandon her shrine, and cease 
to desecrate her temple. Instances there have been of foreign phy- 
siologists violating the conditions of restraint here laid down; cutting 
live animals to pieces recklessly and remorselessly, operating as a 
sculptor might have operated upon a block of marble, or a carpenter 
on a log of wood. Has science been advanced by these men? have the 
fields of science been enlarged through their cruelties? Scarcely. I am 
disposed to think, in no degree; but assuredly the physiological truths 
revealed by these men are no way comparable for extent or importance 
with others that owe their origin to men who shrank from the inflic- 
tion of pain, even when they deemed such infliction needful. 

Perhaps the whole range of physiological inquiry does not present 
an example of a truth appertaining to the mystery of life so clearly re- 
vealed, and placed beyond the limits of doubt or cavil, as that of the 
dual construction, as well as dual function, of the spinal nerves. In 
order that general readers who are not anatomists may apprehend the 
scope and purport of this subject, let it be understood that the spinal 
nerves of a vertebrate animal present to the eye a certain regularity of 
form and arrangement strongly prompting to the belief that they are 
typical; and that observations conducted in regard to them might be 
reasonably expected to make known, not the functions of spinal nerves 
merely, but, through analogy, the functions of cerebral nerves also. 
Each spinal nerve of a vertebrate animal joins the spinal marrow by 
two roots. Each of these is made up of nervous filaments, which after 
travelling a short distance unite together, pass into one envelope, and 
henceforward are regarded—anatomically, though not physiologically—- 
as one nerve. It remained for Sir Charles Bell to discover the reason 
of this double origin, and, starting from this discovery, to impart the 
elements of order, method, and regularity, to a branch of physiological 
inquiry that had up to his time been marked by disorder and lack of 
method in the highest degree—namely, to the study of the nervous 
system, “neurology” as it is called. Inasmuch as I regard (with what 
amount of truth or justice readers must determine) the investigations of 
Sir Charles Bell on the nervous system to have ended in bringing about 
the grandest revelation to man of codrdination between structural form 
and vital function ever vouchsafed, I may, it is assumed, be pardoned 
for dwelling upon this case somewhat at length; and in order that my 
observations may be fully intelligible to all, whether conversant with 
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anatomy or not conversant, some preliminary statements must be set 
forth. Referring to the double origin of each spinal nerve, the reader’s 
attention is now directed to the anatomical circumstance, that whereas 
the anterior nervous root has the appearance of a simple plain nervous 
chord, the posterior root has more the appearance of a chord that has 
had a knot tied in it. The posterior root is furnished with what, in 
anatomical language, is called a “ganglion.” Out of the knowledge of 
this come important deductions. 

Physiologists had speculated upon the use of nervous ganglions 
prior to Sir Charles Bell—had even attributed a specific use to them. 
When he began his neurine inquiries, the prevalent belief in the use of 
ganglions was, that they were endowed with the function of cutting off 
the power or faculty of sensation from any nerve upon which they 
might exist; leaving such nerve endowed, however, with the faculty of 
motion. 

Slightly to anticipate the development to which a systematic in- 
quiry into the experiments and conclusions of Sir Charles Bell on the 
nervous system would lead us, it will be convenient to announce in this 
place that the great British physiologist’s experiments led him to a de- 
duction the very converse of that assigned by prevalent belief concerning 
the use and endowment of nervous ganglions. He proved the posterior 
or ganglionated root of a spinal nerve to be made up of sensitive fibres 
exclusively; whereas the anterior or non-ganglionated root he proved 
to be made up of motor fibres exclusively. Next, having extended his 
inquiries to the cerebral nerves, he eventually came to the conclusion 
that, functionally regarded, they were symmetrical with the spinal 
nerves; differing from the latter in mechanical arrangement of parts 
truly, but conforming to the typical ordinance that sensitive nervous 
fibre should ever be associated with ganglionic nervous matter. 

Here, then, was effected not only a very grand but a very clear 
physiological discovery. There is nothing veiled, misty, or indetermi- . 
nate about it. The truth stands revealed in sharp-cut outlines pro- 
minently. It is comparable, in this respect, to a geometrical truth, 
such as the equality between the three angles of a triangle to a pair of 
right angles; or the equality between a large square on the hypothe- 
nuse and the sum of the two small squares on the two sides of a right- 
angled triangle. The demonstration accomplished by Sir Charles Bell, 
moreover, so far from having been prompted or led up to by discoveries 
that had preceded him, and opinions founded thereon, were diametri- 
cally opposed to the latter, and assuredly not prompted by the former. 
All persons who have had at any time to concern themselves with the 
unravelling of truth by experiment leading to evidence, will be at no 
loss to appreciate at its full worth a demonstration arrived at under 
such a combination of circumstances. 

It may be reasonably apprehended that a full and just appreciation of 
the value of the knowledge conveyed by the discovery that the anterior 
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root-filaments of a spinal nerve are wholly motor, whereas the posterior 
root-filaments are wholly sensitive, will be impossible to a reader ex- 
cept he be one who has undergone medical training. I must therefore 
beg by postulate the concession of that value. 

The concession made, then will the conclusion be obvious, that the 
discovery effected by Sir Charles Bell could only have been arrived at 
by vivisection. No apparatus, save that of a living-animal organism, 
could have been made to reveal a function appertaining to animal life. 
No experiment, short of operating upon a living spinal chord, could 
have made known the separate and respective functions of the anterior 
and posterior spinal roots. 

So soon as the idea of duality of function corresponding with duality 
of form, in the origin of these spinal nerves, had suggested itself to Bell, 
the promptings of curiosity, the love of truth—all the complexity of 
impulses and motives by which an experimentalist is urged along in 
his experimental course, he hardly knows how or wherefore—must have 
tempted him to solve by vivisection the suggested mystery. The temp- 
tation must have been one of a force and energy and wildness beyond 
the ability of the non-experimental mind to conceive. Did Sir Charles 
Bell readily yield to the temptation—legitimate, although I submit it 
to have been? Did he lay hold of the first brute creature that fell in 
his way and vivisect that creature? Byno means. He distinctly gives 
his readers to understand that he long deferred the performance: of an 
experiment which would have solved the question that had presented 
itself to his mind, in consideration of the disagreeable nature of the 
experiment, because of the cruelty of it. When at length the physiolo- 
gist’s mind had adopted the resolve to operate, a vertebrate animal 
was chosen—a rabbit—having a nervous system less delicately amenable 
to pain than is that of many vertebrate animals that have sometimes 
been made the subject of vivisectional experiments—dogs, cats, horses, 
and asses, for example. Then, whilst further prosecuting his investi- 
gations, Sir Charles Bell found that it was quite possible to make the 
organism of a rabbit reveal the crucial truths he needed, under circum- 
stances of vivisection which reduced suffering to a minimum. The 
amount of suffering was below that commonly experienced, indeed, by 
animals whilst being slaughtered by man for purposes of food. He 
soon came to operate upon rabbits made insensible—or rather stunned 
—by a blow delivered on the back of the head. Subsequently Bell, as 
well as the majority of other experimenters upon the nervous system 
by vivisection, used frogs for subjects. These being vertebrate animals, 
having vertebral nerves of the ordinary bifid type, present the needful 
conditions of research; whilst frogs having a low nervous organisation, 
their susceptibility to pain is low in a corresponding degree. 

Is it incumbent on me in this place and on this occasion to disclaim 
the tenet of belief, or rather of poetic expression, whereby it is affirmed 
that all animated beings are susceptible to pain in an equal degree? 
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“ The poor beetle that we tread upon” does not feel “in corporal suffer- 
ance a pang as great as when a giant dies.” No unbiassed person, 
coming to the present inquiry with an amount of anatomical and phy- 
siological knowledge competent to the occasion, can entertain a doubt 
as to that point. Speaking approximately, and for purposes of general 
comprehension, it may be affirmed that the capacity of an animal for 
physical pain is in a direct ratio to the intellectual intelligence of such 
animal. A leech may have its tail cut off when sucking and not desist 
from sucking. A spider may have a leg amputated without seemingly 
interfering with its immediate appetite for a fly; and, to take a rather 
extreme case, a bull-dog (which is assuredly not the most intelligent 
among the race of dogs) may be beaten and kicked without seemingly 
heeding that usage, if his fangs be closed upon an antagonist or a 
victim. 5 

At this point arrived, the investigator does not fail to apprehend 
that what we have called “ analogical vivisection” can, in the examples 
at least of physiological inquiry already contemplated, be used with 
effect. In proof of this, accept the illustration of a frog being made 
to reveal the conditions of nervous arrangement and nervous energy in 
a human being. Various palliative and suggestive thoughts, moreover, 
arise, predisposing the human mind to tolerate vivisection for scientific 
uses; and, in the first place, palliative thoughts based on the obvious 
infrequency of the need for having recourse to these physiological vivi- 
sections. If it could have been shown that vivisection is needed to give 
aid in operating, then a case would have been made out for the frequent 
performance of vivisection. Every successive student would be called 
upon to acquire the faculty of dexterously operating, by performing the 
necessary vivisectional tortures each one on his own behalf. There 
is clearly no parallel need to this in the acquisition of physiological 
knowledge. A fundamental truth once proved remains proved for ever. 
What chemist now ever thinks it needful to burn diamonds in oxygen 
gas to the end of satisfying himself that the result of such combustion 
is carbonic acid ? and what physiological student need give himself the 
trouble (to take no other ground) of operating upon a living animal in 
order to prove (what no one doubts or for a long time past has doubted) 
that the anterior root of a spinal nerve is a motor root, whereas the 
posterior one is made up of sensitive filaments? This observation, 
however, must not be construed as signifying that an experimenter may 
not, if there be reasonable cause of doubt in his mind, repeat any expe- 
riment by the teaching of which other people had come to their conclu- 
sions. There must be no dogmas of infallibility in the teaching of 
experimental science ; no affectation of high-priesthood. Testimony 
based upon experiment is all in all in such a case. This I fully 
admit, whilst affirming (what must be obvious) that so soon as testi- 
mony is held to be conclusive to the mind of any given philosopher, 
he will not desire to re-perform an experiment. This is a deduction 
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almost self-evident. It is one that teachers of physiology should im- 
press upon the minds and understandings of all physiological students. 
The pride of knowledge is sometimes represented as being very strong. 
I do not accede to the truth of that doctrine ; though fully acquiescing, 
if for the expression “ knowledge,” “assumption of knowledge” be sub- 
stituted. It is often a tendency of young men to think themselves 
competent to the investigation of recondite problems in science before 
they have mastered preliminaries that alone could give presumptive 
hope of success. In this way, and actuated by this motive, I have 
seen young men, not naturally cruel, urged to the practice of vivisec- 
tion under the belief that they were acquitting themselves of a needful 
though disagreeable duty. I have seen this, but rarely. 

Having recognised as justifiable the aid of vivisection pursued in 
the interests of scientific advancement, and at the same time being 
fully impressed with the desirability, not to say duty, of restricting 
that mode of inquiry within the narrowest profitable limits; recog- 
nising too the force of the general proposition—that it is inexpedient 
for individuals scientifically inclined to be impeded in their experi- 
ments; impressed with all this, I am conscious how difficult it is to 
suggest practical means whereby the sentiments here expressed in 
regard to vivisection may find practical application. I am of opi- 
nion that this means of acquiring knowledge ought to be regarded 
as an exceptional means, and to be dealt with exceptionally. I would 
be found amongst the foremost to contemplate with horror the con- 
tingency of an individual who—impressed by the belief that he had 
a special call to the department of physiological science, yet unprepared 
through previous education to profit by any evidence the organisation 
of a living animal might be made to reveal—should tamper unchecked 
with animal life, and inflict pain recklessly, by vivisection or other- 
wise. I think that no detriment would accrue to science if an Act 
of Parliament were passed restricting vivisection to medical schools, 
registered as such, and amenable to the supervision of the inspector of 
anatomy. I can imagine exceptional cases, to the circumstances of 
which it were well that the provisions of such an Act of Parliament did 
not apply. I am, moreover, aware that such an act could not be easily 
worded so as to avoid legislative miscarriage through ridicule. Lite- 
rally, the gardener who cuts an earth-worm in twain is a vivisector. So 
is an angler who lacerates an earth-worm on his hook. A really effi- 
cient act should be loosely worded. It should avoid all recondite defini- 
tions. The interpretation of it in every separate case should be made 
under the light of common sense. 

I apprehend that neither here nor abroad is the practice of vivi- 
section in aid of scientific inquiry so commonly performed, or so cruel in 
its results, as to call for strong reprehension. I apprehend that it is 
to vivisection performed in furtherance of operative dexterity by veteri- 
nary surgeons upon which the opprobrium of civilised humanity should 
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be concentrated. I hold that vivisection, to this end employed, is 
a stupid misapplication of a cruel mode of experiment ; that it is a 
practice useless, not merely to the operator, but injurious, for reasons 
already set forth. I hold it to be one in whose defence no argument 
can be adduced that does not admit of being easily disproved and set 
aside ; a practice, consequently, that ought to be put down, if needful, 
by the strenuous force of law. 

















‘SWEET VIOLETS” 


“ Violets, sweet violets! all April’s in the cry.” 
LEIGH HUNT. 


I. 


My Isabel, do you remember 
How, in the fitful April weather, 
Through squares and terraces suburban 
We, plighted lovers, walked together, 
While, shrill beneath the changeful sky, 
Rang out the violet-seller’s cry ? 


II. 


Ah, Love, how bright those hastening hours! 
How fair the hopes that shone before us! 
For us the Earth put forth her flowers, 
For us the blackbirds sang their chorus, 
And Spring herself seemed only made 
To glad us with her light and shade. 


III. 


And still I see your sweet face soften 
With tender smile and pensive pity, 
As in our path we meet a maiden— 
A child waif from the seething city ; 
And still rings out the violet cry, 
And still the changing clouds flit by. 


IV. 


Last week I pass’d you in the Row, 
Last night I met you at a soirée ; 

I watch’d your fair head meekly bent 
Above the last chef-Pauvre by Doré ; 

But your heart’s hidden mystery 

’Tis not for mortal eye to see. 
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v. 

Enough that since that bygone spring-time, 
When we two lovers walk’d together, 
Your heart has caught a trick of changing, 

Capricious as that April weather ; 
And the lorn violet-seller’s cry 
Sounds like a dirge as I go by. 


VI. 


Your bouquets now are rare exotics, 
Imported from far Southern bowers ; 
But who shall say those splendid blossoms 
Are sweeter than my lowly flowers— 
The violets that we stopp’d to buy 
Beneath that sunlit April sky? 


VII. 


Alas! ’twas then our spring-time, dearest, 
And o’er life’s path there shone a glory, 
While all our footfalls went to music, 
Like mystic lute in fairy story: 
But now youth’s glamour shines no more 
On the dull earth we wander o’er. 


VIII. 


Some day perchance, for mere distraction, 
You'll ransack a forgotten casket, 
And light upon the faded posy 
I gave you from the vagrant’s basket; 
And those poor wither’d flowers shall be 
Almost a link ’twixt you and me. 





LITERARY CRITICISM 


“There is a certain race of men that either imagine it their duty, or make it 
their amusement, to hinder the reception of every work of learning or genius, who 
stand as sentinels in the avenues of fame, and value themselves upon giving 
IGNORANCE and Envy the first notice of a prey.”—TZhe Rambler, No. 3. 

“ Criticism is a study by which men grow important and formidable at a very 
small expense. The power of invention has been conferred by nature upon few; 
and the labour of learning those sciences which may by mere labour be obtained 
is too great to be willingly endured; but every man can exert such judgment 
as he has upon the works of others; and he whom nature has made weak, and 
idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the name of a critic.” —The 
Idler, No. 60. 


To Italy we owe the newspaper, while to France we are indebted for ° 
the institution of journals specially devoted to criticism. The first 
newspaper, or gazetta as it was called, belonged to the Venetian Govern- 
ment. Having been commenced previous to the invention of printing, 
it was necessarily issued in manuscript; but it continued to be pub- 
lished in manuscript long after the art of printing was well known and 
practised. The elder Disraeli, in his valuable and interesting Curio- 
sities of Literature, states, that in the Magliabechian library at Florence 
there are thirty volumes of gazetias all in manuscript. Until recently 
it was supposed that the earliest newspaper printed in this country was 
the English Mercurie, a copy of which was found by Mr. George Chal- 
mers, the distinguished antiquary, in the British Museum, early in 
the present century; but Mr. Thomas Watts, of the Museum, some- 
time ago clearly proved that this paper was a forgery. 

The earliest journal of criticism was the production of Denis de 
Sallo, a counsellor in the parliament of Paris. It was published on 
30th May 1665, under the title of Le Journal des Scavans. It was 
favourably received, and translated into various languages ; and in the 
following year imitations of it were published in several parts of 
Europe. His criticisms soon brought down upon Sallo the vengeance 
of the literati whose works he assailed ; and after completing the third 
volume of his Journal, he retired from the judgment-seat in which he 
had installed himself. He had various successors’; some of whom con- 
tented themselves with publishing simply the titles of new books, 
accompanied with extracts, while others went to the full extent in 
panegyric and satire. The Monthly Review, which was commenced in 
1749, was the first critical journal established in England. 

As a taste for literature spread among the people, the number of 
journals devoted to criticism rapidly increased; and now we have in 
this country numerous weekly, monthly, and quarterly reviews. Our 
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newspapers have also combined the criticism of current literature with 
their other functions—an old custom revived, and, according to Isaac 
Disraeli, “a retrograde step for the independent dignity of literature.” 
Criticism has, indeed, reared a literature of its own, and affords profit- 
able employment to numerous individuals. . 

That criticism is capable of exercising an important influence upon 
literature is beyond all question; but whether the multiplicity of 
critical journals has tended to the improvement of literature is very 
doubtful. By some they are regarded as the enemies of literature. 
Disraeli, in his Curiosities, says : “Their multiplicity has undoubtedly 
produced much evil; puerile critics and venal drudges manufacture 
reviews: hence that shameful discordance of opinion which is the scorn 
and scandal of criticism. Passions hostile to the peaceful truths of 
literature have likewise made tremendous inroads in the republic, and 
every literary virtue has been lost.” This is strong language, but it is 
to some extent warranted. At one period in our literary history, criti- 
cism appears to have consisted for the most part of either fulsome 
adulation or bitter invective; and accordingly we find many writers - 
occupying their “ prefaces” with attacks upon the crities, and answers 
to their anticipated censures. The dramatists also wrote “ prologues” 
and “epilogues” with apparently no other object than to vent their 
spleen upon the wits and critics by whom the pit of the theatre was 
frequented. 

Many of these criticisms are full-of the fiercest and most passionate 
denunciation, and wholly destitute of any literary virtue. The vulgar 
abuse which Dryden heaped upon Elkanah Settle was not criticism. 
The early volumes of the Edinburgh Review, Blackwoods Magazine, and 
the Quarterly Review contain many criticisms written in a style which 
we can scarcely think would now be tolerated. Those of Blackwood 
and the Quarterly upon Keats’s Endymion, and that of the Edinburgh 
upon Byron’s Hours of Idleness, are notable examples. We live in 
quieter times ; but every one who is familiar with the critical journals 
must frequently have observed many criticisms which were wholly un- 
worthy to be so called—productions which showed their writers to be 
utterly wanting in every quality of which a true critic ought to be pos- 
sessed. Productions like those to which I have referred bring criticism 
into contempt, and jusiify to some extent the assertion of Disraeli. 

Critics are self-elected judges—-men who consider themselves en- 
dowed with greater discernment, a purer taste, and a judgment superior 
to the rest of mankind. They arrogate to themselves the duty of deciding 
upon the merits of authors, and of saying what shall and what shall not 
be deemed worthy of public patronage. Anyone may become a critic, for 
“criticism is a goddess easy of access and forward of advance, who will 
‘meet the slow and encourage the timorous; the want of meaning she 
‘supplies with words, and the want of spirit she recompenses with ma- 
lignity” (Idler, No. 60). It is vain to expect that none but.fully qua- 
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lified persons will take upon themselves the duties of the eritic. The 
number of men who are competent for the task, and willing to under- 
take its performance, is too small to supply matter for the vast number 
of critical journals in existence. As a consequence of this, we have a 
vast deal of stuff palmed off as criticism which is wholly unworthy of 
the name. Reviews are literally-“ manufactured” to order; but com- 
paratively few of the workmen really understand their business. Cri- 
tics of the Dick Minim school form the majority—men who try to 
cover their ignorance with flippancy and cant, weak sarcasm, and petty 
malignity. These form but sorry substitutes for genuine criticism. 
It is only occasionally that a really valuable criticism is met with. If 
criticism were always fair and unbiassed, it would exercise a genial 
and purifying influence upon literature; but when dictated by either 
favouritism or malice, or when the offspring of ignorance and conceit, 
it is productive only of evil. 

The profession of literature has a sacred duty to perform ; and criti- 
cism is by no means the least important or the least influential of its 
branches. The aim of criticism ought ever to be to ennoble and purify 
literature ; to separate what is valuable from what is worthless; to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff. To the formation of a really good 
critic a combination of many qualities is necessary. He ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject treated in the work which he 
criticises, and possessed of a fine taste, a thoroughly logical mind, and 
a clear and forcible style of exgression. As he occupies the posi- 
tion of a judge, he should ever be calm and unbiassed, permitting no 
prejudices to obscure his vision and affect his judgment. True criti- 
cism cannot exist where there is passion and prejudice. Addison, who 
was an excellent critic, has, in one of his Spectator papers, beautifully 
defined a pure taste to be “that faculty of the soul which discerns the 
beauties of an author with pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike.” 
But the dislike of an author’s imperfections ought never to be allowed 
to ruffle the temper, and beget a dislike of what is really good; the 
good should not be condemned with, but carefully distinguished from 
the bad. It is a common practice with many critics to pick out all the 
petty faults of an author, as if criticism consisted in fault-finding. To 
this Addison refers in another of his Spectator papers—one of the 
' series on Milton’s Paradise Lost—and says : “ One great mark by which 
you may discover a critic who has neither taste nor learning is this, 
that he seldom ventures to praise any passage in an author which 
has not been before received and applauded by the public; and that 
his criticism turns wholly upon little faults and errors. This part of a 
critic is so very easy to succeed in, that we find every ordinary reader, 
upon the publishing of a new poem, has wit and ill-nature enough to 
turn several passages of it into ridicule, and very often in the right 
place. ... A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellences than 
imperfections, to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, and com- 
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municate to the world such things as are worth their observation. The 
most exquisite words and finest strokes of an author are those which 
very often appear the most doubtful and exceptionable to a man 
who wants a relish for polite learning; and they are those which a 
sour undistinguishing critic generally attacks with the greatest vio- 
lence. . .. A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beauty and of 
aggravating a fault; and though such a treatment of an author natu- 
rally produces indignation in the mind of an understanding reader, it 
has, however, its effect among the generality of those whose hands it 
falls into—the rabble of mankind being very apt to think that every- 
thing which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 
itself. Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a critic, as it 
rather prejudices the reader than convinces him, and is capable of 
making a beauty as well as a blemish the subject of derision. A man 
who cannot write with wit on a proper subject is dull and stupid; but 
one who shows it in an improper place is as impertinent and absurd” 
(Spectator, No. 291). 

Doubtless every author entertains a very high opinion of his own 
productions; but fortunately their fate is not regulated by his opinion. 
The literary taste of the public is to a very great extent ruled by the 
critical journals; but the power of which they are thus possessed is 
frequently misdirected. A critic can, if so inclined, praise or condemn 
the work on which he sits in judgment wholly irrespective of its real 
merits; and as criticisms are for the most part anonymous in this 
country, the critic incurs comparatively little risk of injury by even a 
wilfully false criticism. Criticisms of this kind are not by any means 
uncommon. False criticism is attributable to many causes, and is 
exhibited in many ways. Sometimes it is attributable to friendship, 
and at other times to enmity; sometimes to political prejudice; often- 
times to ignorance, envy, and malice. Bayle affords a notable instance 
of false criticism in his Republic of Letters and Critical Dictionary. In 
the former work Jurieu, his friend, is lavishly praised; while in the 
Critical Dictionary the same Jurieu, his enemy, is quoted in illustra- 
tion of numerous literary faults which were unperceivable, or unper- 
ceived, when the Republic of Letters was written. Scarcely a single 
writer of reputation has escaped this tyranny of criticism. Even the 
classic authors of antiquity were subjected to it long before periodical 
criticism rose into existence. Homer and Horace were accused of the 
most unblushing plagiarisms, and Plato of almost everything that was 
bad; while Socrates was stigmatised as illiterate, and Virgil as utterly 
destitute of invention. No one who pays any attention to current 
criticism can fail to observe the same thing still going on. It is 
curious to observe the variety of opinion which is expressed by the 
critical journals when any work of importance is noticed by them. In 
one journal a work will be highly praised, while in another journal the 
same work will be censured in unmeasured terms; and yet the writer 
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in each journal pretends to the possession of a refined taste and a 
superior judgment, such as to enable him to decide upon the real 
merits of the work which he criticises. Mr. Tennyson affords another 
illustration of critical discernment. When he first appeared as a poet 
there were not wanting critics who sneered at his abilities, and treated 
his productions with the most unmerited contempt. They would have 
ridiculed the idea that he would ever wear the laurel wreath; but in 
spite of the critics Mr. Tennyson has long been recognised as not only 
a poet, but the truest poet of the time. The Hndymion of Keats was 
treated contemptuously; but it also has outlived the criticism which 
hurried on the poet’s death. The Edinburgh reviewer who criticised 
Lord Byron’s Hours of Jdleness never for a moment dreamt that the 
author of these poems would produce Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. It 
would be idle to multiply instances of such superior discernment on 
the part of critics. It really seems astonishing that in the face of such 
facts they should be credited with any superiority whatever. The 
wonder rather is that any faith should be placed in them. 

For all this variety of opinion there must be some cause. Either 
the critic is ignorant of his business, or his criticism is dictated by 
some unworthy motive. ‘True criticism there cannot be unless the 
critic is possessed of all the qualities necessary for that superior dis- 
cernment of which he pretends to be capable; and he must be wholly 
uninfluenced by any motive other than the desire to express an un- 
biassed opinion upon the work which he criticises. When he steps 
aside from this, in however small a degree, he abuses the power of 
which he is possessed. It is immaterial whether he praise or censure, 
if his criticism be not the expression of a wholly unbiassed opinion 
formed from a careful perusal of the work criticised. 

And in the expression of his opinion a critic ought carefully to 
avoid all unnecessary harshness, which is a wanton exercise of power. 
He may frequently be under the necessity of expressing an unfavour- 
able opinion ; but it is not, and never can be, his duty to do soina 
harsh and unfeeling spirit. .The critic’s task, I am well aware, is one 
which is oftentimes most trying to the temper; but it ought to be 
borne in mind that it is a self-assigned task. A man who has not a 
perfect control over himself is not the proper person to take upon him- 
self to direct or influence the public taste; and a display of temper on 
the part of a critic is a sure sign that, however competent he otherwise 
would be to form an authoritative opinion, he is not a person fitted to 
express that opinion in the pages of a journal which is looked up to as 
a guide in literary matters. It is quite possible to condemn a work 
without displaying any unnecessary harshness. An unfavourable opinion 
may be expressed in such a manner that even the most fastidious in 
this respect must fail to take offence ; but when the critic pours out 
the full venom of his sting, regardless of everything but to make the 
unhappy author feel his power, he is guilty of an abuse which, in its 
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turn, cannot be too severely censured. Ifa work be very bad, it is 
wholly unnecessary for the critic to be venomous, for “bad books die 
rapidly enough without the executioner.” By all means let him con- 
demn ; but let his condemnation be so expressed that it will bear upon 
its surface the marks of candid criticism—criticism uninfluenced by any 
mean desire—and not the marks of bitter malevolence. Unnecessary 
harshness of criticism has frequently produced most melancholy results. 
It is truly remarked by Isaac Disraeli (Curiosities of Literature, article 
“Anecdotes of Censused Authors”) that “the feathered arrow of an epi- 
gram has sometimes been wet with the heart’s blood of its victim ; for-.. 
tane has been lost, reputation destroyed, and every charity of life 
extinguished, by the inhumanity of inconsiderate wit.” Shelley tells 
us that upon Keats the effect of the Quarterly Review’s criticism of 
Endymion “ appeared like madness, and he was with difficulty pre- 
vented from suicide.” He never recovered from it: it hurried on his 
death, and he desired that his epitaph should be, “ Here lies one whose. 
name was writ in water.” Ritson, who was of an extremely irritable 
disposition, suffered dreadfully from the attacks of critics, and latterly 
became insane. In the preface to his Metrical Romances he writes that 
he is “brought to an end in ill-health and low spirits; certain to be 
insulted by a base and prostitute gang of lurking assassins who stab in 
the dark, and whose poisoned daggers I have already experienced.” 
“ Died from the effects of criticism” might truly and appropriately be- 
written upon many an author’s tombstone. The criticism of the Hdin- 
burgh Review upon Byron’s Hours of Idleness happily produced some- 
thing different. He himself said, “I well recollect the effect which the 
critique of the Edinburgh reviewers on my first poems had upon me. 
It was rage and resistance and redress, but not despondency nor 
despair. A savage review is hemlock to a sucking author ; and the one 
on me” (which produced the Lnglish Bards, &c.) “ knocked me down, 
_ but I got up again. That critique was a masterpiece of low wit, a 
tissue of scurrilous abuse. I remember there was a great deal of vulgar 
trash about people being ‘thankful for what they could get;’ not. 
looking a gift-horse in the mouth, and such stable expressions. But 
so far from their bullying me, or deterring me from writing, I was 
bent on falsifying their raven predictions, and determined to show 
them, croak as they would, that it was not the last time they should 
hear from me” (Byron’s Poems—8vo, Murray, 1859—p. 421, note 2). 
In his Life of Pope, Dr. Johnson remarks that “an author places him- 
self uncalled before the tribunal of criticism, and solicits fame at the 
hazard of disgrace. Dulness or deformity are not culpable in them- 
selves, but may be very justly reproached when they pretend to the 
honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If bad writers were to pass 
without reprehension, what should restrain them? impune diem con- 
sumpserit ingens Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will censure have- 
much effect. The satire which brought Theobald and Moore into con-- 
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tempt dropped impotent from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. All 
truth is valuable; and satirical criticism may be considered as useful 
when it rectifies error and improves judgment. He that refines the 
public taste is a public benefactor” (Works, vol. ii. p. 164). This may 
be very true as a general proposition; but it altogether fails to excuse 
the spirit in which much of the Dunciad was written. Of this John- 
son was conscious; for in the same essay he writes, “ That the design. 
was moral, whatever the author might tell either his readers or himself,. 
I am not convinced. The first motive was the desire of revenging the: 
contempt with which Theobald had treated his (Pope’s) Shakespeare, 
and regaining the honour which he had lost, by crushing his opponent. 
Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it was 
necessary to find other enemies with other names at whose expense he 
might divert the public.” The morality of satirical criticisms, like the 
Dunciad of Pope and the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers of Byron, 
is more than questionable, although they may sometimes be excusable 
as provoked by unmerited severity of criticism; but satires such as 
these do not belong to criticism proper. The “quarrels of authors” 
which have been commenced by abusive criticism form a curious item 
of our literary history. 

To political bias the misdirection’ of criticism is frequently attri- 
butable. Some time ago I read two criticisms upon a number of the 
Quarterly Review, which, as everybody knows, is one of the organs of 
the Tory party. One of these criticisms appeared in a leading Tory, 
and the other in a leading Whig journal. In the former almost every 
article was highly praised; while in the latter, with, if I remember 
rightly, only two exceptions, every article was censured with the ut- 
most severity. Both criticisms displayed very considerable ability; 
but it was perfectly apparent that the writer of one or both of them 
was blinded to the real merits of the articles in the Quarterly by rea- 
son of his political prejudices. Each of these journals pretends to 
excellence in all its departments, that of literary criticism included ; 
and when political bias is not at work, they each have, on the whole, 
very able criticisms. But as it was a Tory organ which was under 
review, doubtless the Tory critic considered it his duty to proclaim 
its excellence, while the Whig critic, actuated likewise by a sense of 
duty, considered himself bound to proclaim its weakness. The articles 
criticised were for the most part foreign to politics, so that the natural 
difference of opinion on that score could not account for the extreme 
diversity of opinion which was exhibited. This is but one instance out 
of many which could be cited. Take the literary productions of any 
man of eminence in the political world—productions having no con- 
nection whatever with politics—and you will find that in almost every 
instance the criticisms upon them are favourable or the reverse accord- 
ing as the political opinions of the critics—or rather of the journals 
in which the criticisms appear—agree with or differ from those of the 
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author. It may be said that each must support his party; but I can- 
not see that politics should be permitted to interfere with the for- 
mation of an opinion on what is in no way connected with politics. 
Literary criticism should be above all party influence whatever; and 
if it is to hold that place in letters to which it is fully entitled, it must 
be fair and candid, resting its judgment solely upon the books them- 
selves, and not upon the party connections of the author. The book, 
and the book alone, is what the critic has to deal with. 

Another fault with which criticism is often chargeable is what may 
be termed personal criticism. To this species of criticism young and 
unknown authors are frequently subjected. “ First productions”—un- 
less the author is, from his position or otherwise, possessed of some 
recommendation to notice—are frequently passed over with silent con- 
tempt, or when criticised, the criticism relates more to the author than 
to his work. A first production is an excellent stimulant to what is 
called “smart writing”—that besetting sin of literature. Numerous 
instances of such criticism could be cited; but they must be familiar 
to every reader of the critical journals. Personal criticism is only 
another expression for unmitigated impertinence; but it is an imper- 
tinence not by any means uncommon. Again, when an author has 
failed in one branch of literature, and subsequently appears in an- 
other and wholly different one, he is not unfrequently subjected to 
ridicule for his pains, independent altogether of the merit of his new 
production. Thus, for instance, he who has failed as a poet, if he 
appear as a novelist, will have himself and his novel abused because he 
formerly wrote bad poetry. Instances of such criticism are not rare. 
It may or may not be that his novel is also bad; but let it be judged 
on its own merit, and independent of the author’s failure as a poet. 
Having failed in one line of composition, he may afterwards discover 
wherein his strength lies. It is wholly unfair, and altogether apart 
from candid criticism, to condemn a novelist because he has not pre- 
viously succeeded as a poet. 

The office of the ‘critic is also frequently abused in the holding up 
as worthy of all praise books which in themselves are weak and frivo- 
lous, but which, through friendship with the author, connection with 
the firm by which they are published, or some other similar cause, the 
critic considers himself in a manner bound to praise. It is no excuse 
that the failure to favour such books would be productive of serious 
consequences to the critic ; for if no other alternative be open to him, 
he can easily abstain from reviewing such works. It is truly a pitiful 
and contemptible spirit which prompts a man harshly and unfeelingly 
to condemn a work simply because it is published by a firm which is a 
rival of his employers; and it is equally pitiful and contemptible when 
the critic lauds a work simply because it is published by his employers. 
And yet such is frequently done. Most of the leading critical journals 
are either connected with or influenced by publishing firms; and it is 
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remarkable that almost the whole of the publications of these firms 
brought under review in the pages of their respective journals are 
praised in scarcely measured terms. 

The proprietors of many public journals regard the criticism of 
current literature as of very little importance ; and entertaining this 
opinion, they pay very little attention to the persons by whom and 
the manner in which their reviews are written. This assertion has 
little or no application to the leading and most influential journals ; 
but all journals are not leading ones, although they each to some 
extent direct the literary taste of their respective readers. Every- 
body does not read the 7'imes, or the Saturday Review, or the Quarterly 
Review, or Blackwood ; but almost everybody nowadays reads a paper 
or periodical of some kind or other ; and newspapers and periodicals, 
even of very slight pretensions, do not altogether neglect criticising 
the current literature. New books are reviewed in nearly all of them, 
with more or less ability; but even among many of the higher-class 
newspapers and periodicals that attention is not always given to lite- 
rary criticism which the subject deserves. In many newspapers and 
periodicals the reviewer’s task is performed by a single individual, or 
at most two or three, who unhesitatingly undertake the criticism of 
works on all subjects—science, art, history, poetry, fiction, &c. It is 
really amusing to read some of these <criticisms. To-day Jones, the 
solitary hack, is drawing some novelist over the coals; next week he 
will pick holes in the History of Man during the pre-Adamite Ages, 
if such a work should be issued from the press. He it was who criti- 
cised, inter alia, Darwin’s Hypothesis, Essays and Reviews, and the Bishop 
of Natal’s Pentateuch, for the especial delectation of the worthy people 
of Muttonhole who read the Weekly Thunderbolt. And after all, why 
not? Is there not many a Jones among the “Superfine reviewers” and 
literary slashers who hesitate not to criticise volumes which they have 
never read, or which, if they have read, they have failed to understand ? 
There is a mystery in such things; but it is not the first time that 
slashing criticisms have appeared in leading journals the writer of 
which has read only so much of the books he reviewed as would suf- 
fice for a quotation or two. Such doings as these bring criticism into’ 
contempt. Much better would it be if the book were never reviewed 
at all than that it should be reviewed by a person possessed of little or 
no knowledge of the subject of which it treats. The criticism may 
appear to display a considerable amount of learning upon the part 
of its author; but this only to those who know nothing of the sub- 
ject treated in the work reviewed. To others the critic’s ignorance 
will be apparent ; consequently the character of the journal in which 
his criticism appears will suffer. As to the practice—which is said 
to be rather common than otherwise—of reviewing books which the 
critic has never read, the man who can so lower himself in his own 
estimation as to be guilty of so doing, and the proprietors and editors 
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of journals who are aware of this, and continue to employ such men, are 
alike unworthy even of contempt. 

Criticism is doubtless productive to some extent of superficiality, 
and the fear of it entails much evil upon literature ; but it is never- 
theless, when genuine, extremely valuable ; for it is impossible that the 
literary student can read every book for himself, and of very many 
books a general knowledge is sufficient. But literary criticism, to be 
genuine, must be independent of every evil influence. Unless the critic 
can ‘and does set himself to his task with an unprejudiced mind, and 
can perform his work with an unruffled temper, he is unworthy to dis- 
charge the duty: which he undertakes. He may write a very brilliant 
and attractive essay, abounding with flashes of wit and sarcasm ; -he 
may be capable of causing an author to dance with delight or to 
shiver in his shoes; he may be a man whose slightest word of ap- 
plause will raise, or whose condemnation will freeze an author’s fame ; 
but unless his work is performed in every case with candour and truth- 
fulness—allowing no prejudice or passion to cloud his judgment, but 
executing his task with calmness and firmness, whether it be to praise 
or censure,—unless he can do this, he cannot be considered as one 
fitted to discharge the duties of a critic as these duties should be dis- 
charged. 


J. CAMPBELL SMITH. 











CIRCE 
Ox Three Acts im the Pife of an Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


AcT THE First :—FAtTA VOLENTEM DUCUNT 


‘Vous ne connaissez pas les artistes! Une race puissante et débile tout dla fois, des 
imaginations ardentes et mobiles comme la flamme, qui sont attirées irrésis- 
tiblement par tout ce qui brille, par tout ce qui caresse l’orgueil : le luxe, le 
velours, la soie, les fleurs, les mains blanches et l’hermine parfumée des duchesses, 
voila ce qui les fascine, ce qui les damne, ces pauvres enfants!” 


SCENE THE THIRD :—DEFECTION. 


Mr. Mocarti presented himself in Charnock-street early upon the 
Tuesday after the private view. He found Laurence standing before 
his easel, working energetically at a new idea; and alone. 

“Humph !” exclaimed the dealer, “what has become of cette jeu- 
nesse ?” 

“Miss Graystone is in her own room,” Laurence answered gravely. 

“ On vient de se brouiller en peu?’ hazarded Mocatti. 

“One has come to do nothing of the kind. Ada was here half an 
hour ago. But I was absorbed in my work, and a little fretful and 
impatient, I fear; so she left me. I begin to think it is a mistake 
to have any one in the room when one is painting.” 

* Cela marche,” muttered the dealer. ‘There are several mistaken 
ideas which you will get rid of in good time, young friend.—What is 
that ?” he asked, looking at the canvas; “rather hazy at present, but 
bold and free. Is it to be something wilder than the Lady Macbeth? | 
eh, amico mio? Ha, ha! the hand shakes a little,” he cried, watching 
the young man as he worked; “put down your brush, and causons un 
peu.” 
Laurence put aside his brushes and palette with an impatient ges- 
- ture, and flung himself into a chair. His patron watched him with 
profound satisfaction. 

“Ha, ha!” he said to himself, “he improves; he begins to put 
himself into passions; his phlegmatic Saxon temperament is aroused 
at last ; the storm and the fire, the rage and the fever, are coming ; and 
I shall have a great painter.” 

He seated himself opposite the young man, contemplating him 
fondly, as a physician might study an interesting patient. 

“Your cheeks are flushed, Laurence, and your eyes are haggard,” 
he said presently. ‘ Let me feel your pulse. Ah, that is as it should 
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be—110 beats in a minute—/e vrai pouls @un Raffaelle. My friend, 
you are going to be a great man. Do you not feel it mounting into 
your brain, /a gloire?” cried the dealer, running his bejewelled hands 
through his oily black ringlets, as if he too felt his brain fevered by 
the intoxicating fumes of glory. 

“I feel a sense of hurry—an excitement, an impatience which I never 
experienced before,” answered the painter with a sigh; “ I am dissatisfied 
with myself, with my position, with my work, with everything in the 
world. O, Mocatti, is there something poisonous in the intoxication of 
a first success ? I was so tranquil, so happy, before I exhibited that 
picture ; and now——” 

“ Enfant !” exclaimed Mr. Mocatti, “do you suppose the grub is 
not happier coiled snugly in his comfortable cocoon than when he 
receives his fatal dower of beauty, and flies away in the sunlight, 
bruising his fragile wings against every obstacle, until he perishes the 
prey of a child’s cruelty ? If you want to be happy, burn your palette 
and brushes, and turn lawyer’s clerk or linendraper’s shopman. If 
you want to tread in the footsteps of Raffaelle, the road lies clear 
before you.” 

 Mocatti, you know that I live only for my art.” 

“IT know nothing of the kind, when you preach to me about tran- 
quillity and happiness. Art is storm and passion; and if you want to 
be great, you must bare your breast to the tempest, and say to the 
lightning, ‘Strike !’ Your fortune is made, Laurence. That tide in the 
affairs of men, of which your Shakespeare talks, is at its flood for you.” 

And then Mr. Mocatti told his protégé about that spacious music- 
room which the Princess d’Aspramonte intended to have painted in 
fresco. 

“ Figure to yourself, then, mon cher,” he cried, “yards and yards 
of gods and goddesses—Amphion, Orpheus, Apollo, e¢ tout le tremble- 
ment. Do you not pant to begin ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Laurence, his eyes fixed, and luminous with the 
artist’s rapture. “Yes; Amphion in fresco— that would be grand; 
the infant brothers Amphion and Zethus, reared by the shepherds of 
Mount Citheron ; the golden lyre given by the god; the blocks of stone 
and marble animated with life and motion by those magic strains. I 
will make a sketch this very day. O, Mocatti, shall I ever have such 
a chance? Do you really think she will let me paint those frescoes ?” 

“Who knows ?” said the Neapolitan, with a shrug ; “ fortune comes 
to some men in their sleep; and while you have been dosing and 
dawdling over your sentimental little pot-boilers, and your impossible 
Madonnas with blue porcelain saucers instead of eyes, beheld, there 
comes a princess, carrying a laurel crown and a bag of gold, and only 
asking permission to place one upon your brow and to lay the other at 
your feet. The chance is in your hands, Laurence. But remember 
that your princess is capricious, and must be courted, or she may carry 
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off her laurels and her gold to some wiser genius. Let me see; is not 
to-day Tuesday ?” 

“Yes,” answered Laurence, with a conscious look that was not lost 
upon his patron. 

“ And it is on Tuesday evening the Princess receives her friends ? 
Have you a dress-coat, mon ami ?” 

“T bought a dress suit out of the last money you gave me. But do 
you really think I ought to go—so soon ?” 

“ That is for yourself to decide. The Princess d’Aspramonte’s invi- 
tations seldom go begging; and there are a great many candidates for 
the honour of painting her music-room.” 

“I daresay I ought to go, Mocatti; and I see that you wish me to 
go. I was only thinking—” 

“What ?” 

“Whether Ada would not be hurt by my going to parties without 
her. I know the dear old governor has a prejudice against fashionable 
people, and considers a young painter who goes into society on the 
road to ruin.” 

** Poor old Tom Graystone !” cried Mr. Mocatti, “that is a road to 
ruin which he has never been invited to tread. He is a very good 
master, and a better anatomist than halfthe men who have walked over 
his poor honest old head. But Fashion has passed him by; and he is 
bitter against the society that has ignored him. Do not listen to him, 
Laurence. If you want to be great, you must first become popular. 
The fashion of to-day is the greatness of to-morrow. It will be a good 
beginning if you are to forfeit your first grand chance in order to stop 
at home and toast muffins for Miss Graystone and her papa. I think 
T have seen you toasting muffins.” 

Laurence blushed. Yes, he had been surprised in that degrading 
act. How often he had knelt on the hearthrug balancing a muffin on 
a twopenny toasting-fork, and talking to his sweet Ada, while his sweet 
Ada’s papa dosed on the other side of the hearth! What happy even- 
ings he had spent in the comfortable parlour below the painting-room, 
talking of art and poetry, or jotting down vague fancies in his sketch- 
book, while Ada played her dreamy waltzes, or sang her tender little 
songs! What bright visions of the future had glorified that common 
chamber; what divine affection had shone upon the fair face of his 
betrothed! But at this moment he remembered nothing except that 
he had toasted muffins; and that it was ignominious to have done so. 

“At what time shall I go to Madame d’Aspramonte’s ?” he asked 
presently. 

“You had better arrive a little before ten. After ten her rooms are 
apt to be crowded. Shall I call for you ?” 

“If you please.” 

“That will be the best plan. Be sure you are ready for me at nine; 
the drive will take us nearly an hour.” 
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Mr. Mocatti departed, and Laurence resumed his pencil. But_he 
found himself disinclined for work, and fancied himself unable to work; 
so he went in search of Mr. Graystone’s well-thumbed classical dic- 
tionary, and wasted his morning in reading the stories of Amphion and 
Orpheus. 

At three o’clock Ada summoned him to the family dinner of roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding. He had no appetite; and there seemed 
to him something revolting in that vulgar solid food. Mr. Graystone 
dined in his usual hearty manner, and was concerned by his pupil’s 
inability to do justice to the sirloin. 

“ You’ve been overworking yourself, Laurence,” he said. “If you 
don’t take care what you're about, Antonio Mocatti will be the death 
of you. Your organisation is too sensitive to bear being played upon 
by that man. You are like one of those thorough-bred yearlings that a 
speculative trainer enters for the Derby. He is trained to win the 
great race, and wins it; but never comes in first after that day. Mo- 
catti wants you to make a great hit before you’ve thrown him off, 
Lal; and he doesn’t care how much it costs you to make it.” 

Ada had been watching her lover anxiously while her father spoke. 

**Do you think that Laurence is looking ill, papa ?” she asked. 

“*T do,” growled the painter. “He has been working too hard, I 
tell you. He wants fresh air—change—rest. We'll all run down to 
Windsor by the first train on Sunday morning, and prowl in the forest. 
The rhododendrons must be in bloom on the road to Virginia Water, 
and the young rabbits are frisking across the roads with their tails in 
the air. We'll lunch upon bread-and-cheese and bitter beer at the 
Wheatsheaf, since their dinners are too costly for poor painters, and 
come back to smoky Babylon in the twilight—eh, Laurence ?” 

Mr. Bell assented to the proposition, but without enthusiasm. He 
went listlessly back to the painting-room, and took up his palette and 
brushes; but the sketch that had pleased him in the morning pleased 
him no longer, and he worked languidly. 

Ada opened the door, and peeped in at him presently. © 

“Tam going for a walk in Regent’s Park with Miss Wilson, Lau- 
rence,” she said ; “and papa says it will do you good to come with us. 
Will you come, please, dear ?” 

“When am I to work, Ada?” Mr. Bell asked reproachfully. 

“ Papa says you work too much.” 

*‘ And I feel that I achieve nothing. You don’t know what it is to 
have the fancy here, Ada,” he cried, striking his forehead, “and yet 
not have the power to give it form and life there, on the canvas. Q, 
my darling, don’t think me unkind; but I can’t come with you to that 
cockney park, where the trees are all so small and straight and meagre, 
like the little wooden trees in a child’s box of toys. I can’t endure 
your friend Miss Wilson, with her milliner’s-apprentice talk about 
fashions, and flounces cut on the bias.” 
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“ Laurence,” said Ada sadly, “it is so unlike you to be impatient.” 

“Yes, I know. I have been dull, sluggish—content to tread the 
beaten track; but that is over. I have felt what it is to succeed, and 
I am an altered creature. You know what the critics have said of me. 
There is the stamp of genius upon my picture— untutored, unde- 
veloped ; and I must work. They all preach the same sermon, Ada 
—work, work, work! and I feel that I have been idling.” 

“ But, dear Laurence, the Exhibition only opened yesterday.” 

“Only yesterday ?—no; but I have wasted time since the day of 
the private view. O, my darling, support me and sustain me in every 
good resolution, I beseech you. I am so weak, so capricious; and it 
is in my power to achieve so much.” 

He went on to speak to his betrothed about the Princess d’Aspra- 
monte, and the frescoes to be painted on the walls of her music-room. 

Amy listened with a thoughtful countenance, until Laurence was 
almost inclined to be angry with his betrothed for her lack of en- 
thusiasm. 

“T thought you would have been pleased to hear of this grand 
opportunity,” he said reproachfully. 

“ Js it a grand opportunity ?” asked the girl very earnestly. “ Papa 
has always said that such patronage does a man more harm than good. 
This Italian lady may be very rich, very liberal; but she is no doubt 
capricious and difficult to please. Art was never meant to be a wo- 
man’s plaything, Laurence. You are so weary of Mr. Mocatti’s tyranny, 
and yet you will accept a new bondage from this lady !” 

“My dear girl, you talk like a baby!” exclaimed Mr. Bell with 
extreme impatience. “I accept no bondage from Madame d’Aspra- 
monte. She has built a superb apartment, which she ‘intends to deco- 
rate in the old Italian manner. It is such an opportunity as rarely 
falls to the lot of an English artist. You know how I despise the 
paltry subjects I have painted for Mocatti. This commission will give 
me scope for grandeur, sublimity. Ifit is in me to be great, Amy, 
this chance will develop all my powers.” 

‘‘ But you have never painted in fresco, Laurence.” 

‘TJ will learn to paint in fresco, if I get the commission. Mocatti 
wants me to go with him to Madame d’Aspramonte’s villa this evening ; 
and I shall know more about my chances when I have seen her 
again.” 

There was no promenade in the Regent’s Park. Miss Graystone 
sent an apology to her friend, and spent her afternoon ‘alone in the 
vacant sitting-room stitching patiently at a pile of her father’s shirts, 
which needed certain restorations of collars and wristbands. The bright 
May sunshine flooded the shabbily-furnished chamber, and transformed 
the faded crimson curtains into luminous draperies. Miss Graystone’s 
canary sang a pwan of praise to the splendid luminary, and Mr. Gray- 
stone’s French poodle luxuriated in the pleasant warmth; but there 
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was a sharp pain in Amy’s breast as she remembered the early May 
afternoons of the preceding year, when Laurence had thought a ramble 
in Regent’s Park the most delightful recreation, and had been very 
well pleased to hear Miss Wilson discourse feminine twaddle, while 
Amy’s little hand rested on his arm. 

“ Mr. Mocatti is right,” she thought to herself despairingly; “genius 
cannot be shut-in a cage. It is mean and cruel of me to grudge Lau- 
rence his successes because success takes him away from me.” 

There was no cloud upon Miss Graystone’s brow when she presided 
at the tea-table an hour later; and she took her lover’s side of the 
question when old Tom Graystone pooh-poohed the Princess d’Aspra- 
monte and all her set. It is the attribute ofa woman to be generous 
with an aching heart. 

“What would Rubens have done without Albert and Isabella?” 
she said playfully. 

‘‘ Albert and Isabella were a gentleman and lady,” replied the old 
painter savagely. “The Princess d’Aspramonte is—well, I have heard 
of the lady before to-day, and my advice to Laurence is, keep clear of 
her. He has his Odyssey at his fingers’ ends, and he knows what 
came to Ulysses when he got into strange company.” 

**Mocatti wishes me to go,” murmured Laurence, half apologe- 

tically. 
“ Mocatti has found a goose that lays golden eggs, and he is going 
to kill his goose, in order that he may have all his eggs at once,” said 
Tom Graystone, rising from the table and lighting his dingy old meer- 
schaum. 

Laurence left the room very soon after this, though Amy had seated 
herself at the little cottage-piano, and was playing one of her plaintive 
waltzes, lingering pensively on the notes. 

Charnock-street grew dim in the spring twilight as the young man 
attired himself in his ceremonial costume. The clocks of the neigh- 
bourhood were striking nine as he went downstairs, looking his 
handsomest in that simple evening-dress. There was no light in the 
painting-room, but Laurence Bell went there to await his patron, rather 
than to the chamber below, whence came that low wailing murmur of 
German waltzes. He loved Amy Graystone very dearly; but he had a 
vague dread of meeting her tender eyes to-night, lest he should see in 
them some shadow of reproach. It seemed a very small thing, this 
visit to the Princess d’Aspramonte, and yet he felt as if it were a kind 
of apostasy. 

Mr. Mocatti’s brougham dashed up to the door at a quarter after 
nine, flashing two fiery eyeballs upon the darkness of Charnock-street. 
The picture-dealer was great in horse-flesh, and exhibited his black 
moustache in the park every afternoon in the season, mounted in a 
superb mail-phaeton. His high-stepping chestnuts pawed the paving- 
stones of Charnock-street impatiently while the brougham waited, as if 
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conscious that it was not the kind of pavement they were accustomed 
to paw. 

“Let me look at thee, jeune homme,” cried the Neapolitan, bounc- 
ing into the house like a whirlwind, and meeting Laurence in the lighted 
passage. “Ah, heaven, thou art perfect—handsome as Adonis, elegant 


- as a secretary of legation !” 


It was only in moments of extreme satisfaction that the patron was 
wont to éutoyer his protégé. 

“Thou hast a latch-key?” he asked. “The Princess has a party 
to-night, and thou wilt be late.” 

No, Laurence Bell had never yet required that unholy privilege. 
He went into the sitting-room to bid Amy good-night, half-proud, half- 
ashamed to show himself in his evening-dress, and to ask rather ner- 
vously for Mr. Graystone’s latch-key. The girl rose from the piano to 
look at her lover. 

“It is true what the art-students say, Laurence,” she exclaimed ; 
“you are like the old prints of Raffaelle.” 

She laid a caressing hand on his arm as she contemplated him ad- 
miringly, but withdrew the poor little hand at sight of Mr. Mocatti’s 
grinning face peering at her from the doorway. He looked like a 
modern Mephistopheles waiting for a modern Faust. 

“ Nest-ce pas quil est beau, le jeune homme ? cried Mephistopheles. 
“ Fiez-vous & lui, Mademoiselle Graystone, ce n’est pas la pate dont on fait 
les maris—mais il fera fureur aupres des dames.” 

Laurence asked for the key with which Mr. Graystone was wont to 
gain admission when he returned late from an artists’ club in the 
neighbourhood. Amy gave it to him silently, nor did she appear 
conscious of the poisoned arrow launched by Mr. Mocatti. 

** Good-night, Amy.” 

“ Good-night, Laurence.” 

Two minutes after this the fiery chestnuts were tearing westward, 
like demon steeds newly let loose from the Plutonian stables. 


SCENE THE FOURTH :—FASCINATION. 


Amipst some half-dozen acres of nobly timbered grounds, which, 
until five years past, had surrounded a red-brick pedimented Georgian 
mansion, the Princess d’Aspramonte had built for herself a classic villa, 
rich in columns and colonnades, and marble courts wherein bloomed 
shrubberies of orange and citron. Without and within, the Roman 
lady’s villa was a marvel; and almost fabulous was the sum which the 
marvel was rumoured to have cost in the course of erection. For three 
years the Princess had been the joy of architects, builders, decorators, 
and landscape gardeners. “ Extras” had fallen from her lips with every 
word, like the jewels in the fairy tale. The richest firms in London 
had grown richer by her patronage. She had swept with imperious 
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footstep through the hails of Jackson and Graham, ordering cabinets 
in pietra dura and armoires in Italian marqueterie as coolly as com- 
moner mortals might order a three-and-sixpenny box of furniture for a 
doll’s house ; and the appearance of her stately figure in Christie and 
Manson’s sale-room had put an additional twenty-five per cent on the 
value of every object sold. She was the sort of person to take one 
sweeping glance at a famous collection of pictures and bric-d-brac, and 
then murmur languidly to the custodian thereof, “ You may send me 
home fout cela.” She had furnished and unfurnished her house half-a- 
dozen times before she was satisfied with its arrangements; and it was 
only when the villa had consumed more thousands than even the 
Princess cared to remember that she discovered the appalling fact that 
there was no room in it large enough for music. 

She was a creature, not of impulse, but of impulses, and was pos- 
sessed by a new mania every season. During the last year her passion 
had been music ; and while the passion was at fever-heat she had built 
for herself a spacious chamber, constructed in accordance with the last 
discoveries in the science of acoustics. Before the walls of the room 
were dry Madame d’Aspramonte’s passion for harmony languished a 
little in favour of painting ; and having achieved a ceiling which was 
one gigantic sounding-board, she devoted her walls to the sister art. 
Her dreams were of a chamber glorious with Italian frescoes, and she 
awaited the advent of the painter. As she deigned neither to take 
counsel from any creature, nor to act after the manner of ordinary 
mortals in any event of her life, her selection of a master was likely to 
be governed ultimately by the caprice of a moment. Mr. Mocatti knew 
this, and his soul thirsted for the thousands that were to be drawn 
from that inexhaustible fountain of gold of which the Roman lady was 
mistress. 

To-night the classic chambers were thronged with such men and 
women as only fancy had shown to Laurence Bell until now. In those 
rooms, amidst that glitter of starry gems and starry eyes, in that atmo- 
sphere pervaded with a nameless perfume, the young painter felt 
himself in some strange waking dream. That odour of all-permeating 
beauty and splendour was more intoxicating to the senses of an artist 
than the juice of any earthly vine—it was the ichor of the gods. Ah, 
was he really upon earth to-night, or was he not rather the dupe of 
some divine enchantment? eould the dingy brick-boxes of Charnock- 
street and this fairy palace belong to the same planet? Ah, no: he 
was Laurence Bell no longer, but Faust the alchemist; and this grand 
creature who came out of a crowd of gods and goddesses to greet him 
with a smile of welcome must be Helen, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Nemesis. 

Surely much folly may be forgiven to a sensitive young man, a 
being composed of the dreams and fancies which are the seedlings of 
genius, who finds himself transported all at once into a world which is 
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quite new to him. Is it so strange if his inexperienced eyes mistake 
the unholy glitter of the lamps that light the halls of Eblis for the 
divine radiance of the stars, or fashionable beauty, fresh from the 
restoring hands of her Parisian maid, for the Venus Anadyomene with 
the salt-water drops scarcely shaken from her hair ? 

Laurence bowed to the splendid vision that shone before him, which 
Mr. Mocatti, the picture-dealer, greeted without any embarrassment. 

“T have brought you my young Raffaelle, Princess,” he said. 

* You can have no better cicerone than Signor Mocatti to show you 
my pictures, Mr. Bell,” said the Princess very graciously. 

If she had seemed beautiful to Laurence in her careless morning- 
dress, to-night her splendour appeared to him almost supernal. He 
was not sufficiently master of his senses to separate her toilette from 
herself, or to perceive the exact point at which the beauty of the 
woman left off and the triumph of the milliner began. He knew that 
Giulia d’Aspramonte’s figure was the form of a goddess, her eyes the 
stars of a tropical night, her shoulders the animated marble of a Pyg- 
malion. Her costume to-night affected the gorgeous eccentricity of the 
Tuileries rather than the chaster elegance of English fashion. It was 
a cloudlike mass of white tulle, over which there seemed to be flying 
tiny tropical birds whose eyes were jewels. Upon her head she wore a 
coronet of tropical plumage, amidst which blazed a tremulous diamond 
star, and in her hand she held an Indian fan of the same many-coloured 
plumage. Such a ball-dress might Dido or Semiramis have ordered 
from the milliners of Carthage or Babylon ; but this barbaric splendour 
came only from a masculine manteau-maker in the Rue de la Paix, to 
whom the Princess paid four or five thousand a year for a perennial 
supply of costumes @ la Lionne. 

The rooms were thronged with well-bred men and handsome women. 
The continental element preponderated, more especially among the 
women, and the conversation took higher flights than it is apt to 
take in ordinary English society. 

“‘ The Princess poses herself @ Ja Blessington,” said Mr. Mocatti to 
Laurence, in his character of mentor. ‘ Look at her as she talks to 
that scraggy little man with the bald head and sandy moustache. He 
is a great German philologist, and she is deep in a discussion as to the 
authorship of the Odyssey. She is great in Homeric geography, and will 
tell you the bearings of every island in the Aigean Sea. She takes her 
stand on Schubarth’s theory, and insists that the epic of the Greeks was 
written by a Trojan. Les femmes s’accrochent toujours d toute espice de 
paradoze, et cest la plus femme des femmes. You see that dark yellow- 
faced man pushing his way to her. That is Carlo Venturini, the Italian 
patriot. She will drop Homer and plunge into Italian politics in the 
wink of an eye. And then she will discuss the Darwinian philosophy, 
the second Faust, the topography of Carthage, the authenticity of the 
last batch of Marie Antoinette’s private correspondence, Emile Augier’s 
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last comedy, George Sand’s last novel—/out ce que vous voudrez. A 
wonderful woman, n’est-ce pas, mon ami?” 

Laurence Bell’s lips uttered no reply, but his eyes followed the 
Princess as she turned from one guest to another ; and they said enough 
for Mr. Mocatti. 

“ And now I will show you the house,” said the dealer. “Nice, 
isn’t it? This is the atrium. Observe the silver shrine for the Lares 
and Penates yonder in the corner—candelabrum in bronze, by Bar- 
bedienne, five feet high, copied from a pair found at Pompeii; doors 
plated with Corinthian brass and ivory; mosaic pavement representing 
groups of gladiators—a pretty feminine fancy, isn’t it, and thoroughly 
classical? From the atrium we pass into the caveedium ;. and you will 
have to learn the classic names of the chambers if you wish to entrer 
dans les bonnes graces de la Princesse, mon ami. Here we have statues, 
and colonnade in luna marble, compluvium in jasper and porphyry. 
Yonder to the left there is the spheristerium, tennis-court, gymna- 
sium, tout ce que vous voulez. And now we will go and look at the 
pictures. Vous m’en direz des nouvelles.” 

Mr. Mocatti led his protégé beneath colonnades in which Sallust 
might have loitered amongst flute-players and flatterers. Statues 
gleamed whitely in the uncertain light; and in the midst of the court 
Laurence beheld a wide porphyry basin, in which the water looked 
black and deep under the stars. Beyond this quadrangle there was a 
curtained door, through which the two men passed into an ante-chamber 
hung with black velvet, whereon were emblazoned the arms and mottoes 
of the Aspramontes, for here the Princess had elected to be Elizabethan. 
The ante-chamber opened into a long gallery, hung from floor to ceiling 
with pictures ; and here Mr. Mocatti left Laurence to his own devices, 
having interests of his own to be furthered amongst the guests of the 
Princess. 

Laurence lingered long among the pictures. The atmosphere of the 
salon had been almost stifling to him, and it was a relief to be alone. 
In the centre of the gallery there was a portrait of the Princess, 
painted en buste, mounted on a gilded stand, and hung with dark- 
green velvet. The head was finely painted by a daring hand, and in 
the eyes the painter had kindled a light which was not the seraphic 
radiance. 

Laurence knelt on a tapestried prie-dieu opposite the picture, and 
abandoned himself to the contemplation of that darkly-splendid face. 

“Yes, she is like my Lady Macbeth,” he said to himself. “ What 
a face for a painter! By what strange fatality did it haunt my dreams 
until it grew into life upon my easel? Shall I ever forget it now that 
its strange charm has once possessed me? Not a face to love,—no, no, 
no,—but a face to dream of, a face to paint, a face to develop the 
latent genius of him who paints it. What a rude sketch that portrait 
is! though one can see that it is the work ofa master hand. If the 
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Princess would only sit to me; if she would let me study her face line 
by line, shape my genius in the mould of her beauty, ah, then I might 
achieve a picture that would live for ever, like Raffaelie’s Fornarina, 
like Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. After all, it is the woman who gives 
immortality to the painter, and not the painter who immortalises the 
woman.” 

He abandoned himself to a delicious dream, in which he fancied 
himself the painter of a portrait—only a portrait—which should be the 
wonder of the art world. He imagined the praises of critics, who agreed 
that the golden age of painting had come back all at once, and that 
there had arisen a young man worthy to rank with Raffaelle and Guido. 
Had he done wrong in coming to this woman’s house? Ah, no, surely; 
for he felt that a fire was kindled in his breast that had never burned 
there before, and he told himself that it was the glow of that volcano 
men call genius. 

“ Mocatti is right,” he said to himself; “I have been a dawdler— 
a tradesman—painting for my daily bread. It is now for the first time 
I feel what ambition means—the fever, the insatiable longing, the thirst 
which is akin to agony! O, heaven! to be great at any cost, by any 
ordeal; to paint one great picture which should stamp itself upon the 
minds of all nations for ever and ever in the years to come. Such 
things have been. What was Raffaelle, that no new Raffaelle should 
ever be born amongst men? Was there a fiercer fire in his breast than 
that which burns in mine? Was he more ready to sell his life for art 
than I am to sacrifice mine? No; I have set my lips to the cup of 
success, and I will drink deeply of that god-like draught—or die.” 

He was two-and-twenty—mad, foolish if you will. He had been 
flattered by his patron, praised by his master, honest out-spoken Thomas 
Graystone, and worshipped by a romantic girl. As he knelt before 
Giulia d’Aspramonte’s portrait, he fancied that it was in him to become 
a second Raffaelle. 

And kneeling thus, as if in homage, before that unholy shrine, was 
there falsehood towards Amy Graystone in his heart? No; the in- 
toxication which possessed him was not the influence of love. It was 
the artist, not the lover, who was enthralled by this woman’s picturesque 
beauty. A soft ¢rainante voice startled Laurence from his reverie. 

** What do you think of my picture, Mr. Bell ?” 

The painter looked up, and beheld Madame d’Aspramonte standing 
by his side, looking down at him with her glorious Italian eyes. 

He would have started to his feet, but she laid her hand lightly on 
his arm. 

“Do not be so eager to rise,” she said smiling. ‘“ Your attitude is 
a most delightful flattery. Do you like my portrait? It is considered 
one of the chefs-@auvre of poor Ingres.” 

“Tt is not grand enough, or beautiful enough,” cried Laurence, 
emboldened by her easy manner—half patronage, half admiration ; 
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“and yet it is both grand and beautiful,” he murmured, with dreamy 
eyes fixed on the canvas. “Ah, madame, if you would permit me to 
paint your picture.” 

“ Perhaps I may some” day be induced to grant you that privilege,” 
replied the Princess, smiling at his enthusiasm; “but I warn you that 
I am a most intolerable sitter. So you think you could paint a 
better portrait than Ingres? ‘You have at least daring, and I think 
you have genius,” she added very softly, after a pause and a long 
scrutinising look at the young face gazing upward to her own with 
such profound admiration. “Yes, I think you have genius,” she re- 
peated in a thoughtful tone; “and you shall paint my picture. I will 
sit to you more patiently than I sat to poor Ingres. Yours is another 
kind of genius, Mr. Bell—tender, plastic; a genius that must be che- 
rished and warmed into life in an atmosphere of perpetual summer ; 
not a genius to climb mountain-peaks and bare its brow to the hurri- 
cane. It is an exotic blossom, and must inhabit a hothouse. Yes, you 
shall paint my picture.” 

‘** Madame—” 

The exclamation expressed wonder, rapture, gratitude, self-abase- 
ment. Laurence was still kneeling on the prie-dieu chair, still looking 
upward with reverential eyes at the face of this gracious divinity. 

“ Genius,” murmured the Princess; “ the real fire of Prometheus. 
Ah, what happiness to see the god-like flame brighten in the lamp of 
clay! You do not know how I have worshipped genius, Laurence Bell ; 
how my dreams have been peopled by the shadows of the mighty dead; 
how my soul has yearned for communion with the heaven-gifted souls 
of the living. I have gathered around me all that is brightest in art 
and poetry. But to see genius in its celestial dawn; to foster the fitful 
flame with my own hands—/éhat would be a delight beyond all parallel. 
Yes, that is the new joy which the despot Sybarite should have found 
for himself when he had exhausted all earth’s common pleasures.” 

She paused, with her clasped hands resting on the back of the chair, 
her eyes fixed on the painter’s face with as rapt a gaze as if they had 
been indeed watching the growing brightness of some supernal flame. 

Laurence was silent, transfixed by that gaze. His loosely-falling 
hair drooped over the clasped hands of the Princess as he looked up- 
ward to her thoughtful face. 

“You shall paint my portrait, Mr. Bell,” she said in a lighter tone; 
“and if that is a success, you alone shall paint my frescoes. Signor 
Mocatti has pleaded your cause very earnestly since I saw you at the 
Academy ; and I am inclined to be governed by his advice. You need 
paint for money no longer. I am rich; and my banker shall be yours 
till the frescoes are completed, when the exorbitant Mocatti will 
know how to make his own bargain.” 

. Her bracelet struck against his brow as she withdrew her clasped 
hands from the chair on which they had rested. The band of gold and 
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gems felt hard and cold, and hurt him as it struck. The sudden 
change in Madame d’Aspramonte’s manner seemed to him hard and 
cold, like the bracelet, and inflicted a sharper pain than the blow. 

“T must return to my friends, Mr. Bell,” she said; “ they were 
waltzing when I left the room, and the waltz must be over now. You 
can come with me if you like. Remember, from to-night you are to 
paint only for fame—and for me.” 

She led the way through ante-room and quadrangle; and Laurence 
followed her back to the long drawing-room. Here the dancing was 
suspended ; and a German professor was achieving wonders on a newly- 
invented instrument, which was at once organ and piano. The Prin- 
cess seated herself on an ottoman, and her satellites flocked round her, 
hiding her completely from the eyes of Laurence Bell, the painter of 
Charnock-sireet. 

He saw men with stars and ribbons on their breasts, men in semi- 
official costume, men who bore the stamp of military rank in every 
careless movement, men in whom the blue blood made itself evident 
even to the unaccustomed eyes of Laurence Bell. Of the women he 
knew only that all were elegant, and many beautiful. For the rest, he 
knew that the scene in which he found himself was like a glimpse of a 
new world, and that it pained him to remember how soon he must return 
to the old one. 

Mr. Mocatti circulated amongst the fashionable guests, quite at his 
ease. People who would have been outraged by his presence in an 
English house accepted the fact here as an eccentricity peculiar to the 
continental mind. Had not a distinguished photographer been seen 
of late years to disport himself at an ambassador’s ball, offering himself 
as a partner in the waltz to high-born damsels from whom he would 
have been happy to earn a guinea next morning ? 

The signor found Laurence standing unnoticed amidst a covey of 
secretaries of legation, who were grouped in a doorway, ready to rise at 
the opening bar of the next waltz. 

“ Eh, bien, mon ami,” he said cheerily. “ Vous avez déja Tair du 
pays. How do you like Adrian’s Villa? People have been asking me 
questions about you; and you are known as the painter of the Lady 
Macbeth. You may come here every Tuesday evening if you choose. 
Perhaps now we shall hear no more of cette jeunesse /” 

Laurence Bell seemed unconscious of this last remark. 

“T am to paint the frescoes, Mocatti,” he exclaimed. “The 
Princess has told me as much with her own lips. If I have indeed 
to thank you for this, I thank you with my whole heart.” 

He wrung the Neapolitan’s hand in both his own as he said this. 
Mr. Moeatti looked at him with an expression which was not unmingled 
with pity. 

“The divine spark has taken fire,” said the dealer. “ You will 
paint great pictures. The Princess is talking of you to Sir Edgar 
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Verbockhaven. See, she looks this way. She is beckoning you. Go, 
and be presented to the great Academician.” 

The young man’s face lighted up as he obeyed the summons of 
his patroness. Antonio Mocatti looked after him with a thoughtful 
smile. 

“You have to thank my diplomacy a little, Mr. Bell,” he said to 
himself; “but you have also to thank your own pretty face, and the 
caprice of a woman more capricious than the cloud and sunshine of 
your murderous English Aprils and Mays.” 


SCENE THE FIFTH :—REPUDIATION. 


THE flood-tide of success had come, and it swept Laurence onward at 
its will with the force of a maélstrom. Before the month of May was 
ended Thomas Graystone knew that his pupil was lost to him; and 
Amy wept in secret over the defection of her lover. It was not that 
he had committed any overt act of inconstancy. He still painted in 
the big bare chamber in Charnock-street; he still occupied his old 
place at the painter’s modest dinner-table; he still rendered to Amy 
Graystone some portion of that homage which is the legitimate right 
of an affianced wife. But the change in him was none the less complete 
because he had not yet shaken himself free of his old surroundings. 
The butterfly had spread his splendid wings; and if some remnants of 
the shattered cocoon that had been his prison-house still hung about 
him, he only waited the fitting moment to throw them off for ever. 

Amy endured her sorrow in silence. Her lover no longer talked of 
the future which those two had hoped to share. He talked of nothing 
but his art, his hopes, his fears, his ambition. He had become all at 
once the very incarnation of egotism. He who so lately had been 
interested in every bonnet-ribbon chosen by his affianced wife was now 
so absorbed in his own day-dreams as to be scarcely conscious of her 
presence, except when she came between him and the light. 

That guardian angel of youthful genius, Mr. Mocatti, hovered about 
the house in Charnock-street in a state of mind approaching rapture. 
His stalwart arm had rescued his protégé from the muddy vortex of 
domestic life ; and instead of little bits of genre painting, worth twenty- 
five guineas, the patron and proprietor could now hope to behold those 
wild flights of art which make the world aghast with wonder or delight, 
and necessitate substantial evidences of triumph, in the shape of a 
railing and a policeman to ward off an enraptured crowd of starers. 

* Ah, thank heaven,” cried the sentimental Neapolitan, “ thou hast 
elevated thyself above that quagmire of butcher’s bills and perambula- 
tors. Thou dreamest no longer of a cottage at Camberwell, where the 
walls would not be thick enough to muffle the screams of thy teeth- 
cutting children, and where thy finest fancies would be startled by the 
sound of shrill tradesmen’s boys shrieking ‘ Yep /”” 
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Mr. Bell no longer protested against his patron’s anti-matrimonial 
ideas. 

“T shall not marry till I have made myself a name,” he said ; aad 
begin to think there is some truth in what you say. My affection for 
Miss Graystone is unalterable—and—” 

“Will be all the better for keeping—comme les vins de meilleur cru,” 
replied Mocatti. 

The young painter had now very few mornings to spare for sober 
drudgery in the Charnock-street painting-room. Mr. Graystone plodded 
steadily on at the bread-and-cheese of his art ; but the enthusiastic talk 
of his pupil and fellow-worker no longer cheered him as he stood before 
his easel. He shook his head doubtfully when friends and brothers of 
the brush asked after Laurence. 

“He has had the misfortune to make a success,” he said drily; 
“and he has had the still greater misfortune to find an aristocratic 
patroness. You must go and ask your way to some swell villa out at 
North-End if you want to find Laurence Bell. He rarely condescends 
to honour this house with his presence nowadays.” 

Yes, before the June roses were in bloom it had come to this. 
Laurence spent the greater part of his life at Adrian’s Villa. The 
Princess had given him her music-room for his studio; and here was 
already set up an easel on which Mr. Bell was to paint his sketches for 
the frescoes. 

She was as generous as the godmother of a fairy tale. When first 
her protégé beheld the music-room it was a great bare chamber, with 
plastered walls and undraperied windows. 

“Tt shall be your painting-room,” cried the Princess. “ Bring 
your easels and paraphernalia in a day or two, and everything shall be 
ready for you.” 

The painter would have protested, but she stopped him with her 
accustomed gesture @ Ja Semiramis. 

“You must make your sketches Here,” she said. “You have no 
idea how difficult to please I shall be about these frescoes. I want 
to have my part in the painter’s triumph, and to say, ‘It was I who in-’ 
spired that expression, it was I who suggested that detail.’ You must 
have this room, Mr. Bell. You can bring your Mr. Graystone also, if 
you please ; and he can work at your backgrounds.” 

Laurence knew that Thomas Graystone was the very last of men’ to 
undertake the painting of backgrounds for his late pupil. But he did 
venture to make some kind of proposal to his friend and master. He 
offered to share the commission with the plodding old painter. 

“The Princess wants her room finished in a year,” he said, “and 
there must be more work than I could do in three. Why shouldn’t we 
work together, Graystone ?” 

“T am not a great man, Mr. Bell, nor do I ever hope to be one,” 
answered the painter gravely ; “but before I would prostitute my small 
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abilities to the caprices of your Princess, I would put on a little red jacket 
—which would be far from becoming to my middle-aged figure—and 
kneel down in the street to black shoes at a penny a pair. Do you know 
what a greater lady than your Roman Princess said when a sketch of 
William Etty’s was shown to her? ‘Take the thing away,’ she cried 
in disgust; ‘the poor man doesn’t know what we want.’ And the 
thing was put in a shed, where it rotted ; and the poor man was offered 
407. for his work. That is what aristocratic patronage means in 
England, Mr. Bell; and I am one who will have none of it. Besides 
which,” added the painter rather sadly, “you and I have done with 
each other now. You have learnt more than I ever taught you; and 
you belong to Antonio Mocatti. He has created you, and he will have 
his value out of you.” 

“‘ How can you say that we have done with each other, dear old 
friend,” cried Laurence, “when I am looking forward to the day in 
which I shall call you father ?” 

“ Ah,” sighed Mr. Graystone, “go on looking forward. The day is 
a long way off.” 

This was said in an undertone, and was unheard by Laurence. His 
fancies had taken wing, and were among those denizens of Olympus with 
whom a man who paints in fresco must hold frequent converse. When 
he went again to the villa at Fulham he found the music-room hung 
with amber damask and carpeted with purple velvet pile. Marbles and 
bronzes, Florentine mosaics, and Flemish carved-oak furniture had been 
arranged in the apartment with that perfect taste which knows how to 
achieve the semblance of carelessness as the result of care. Wherever 
the young man’s eyes rested, they fell on a gem—here a jasper vase; 
there a bronze Hercules, with the bull crushed in an agonised heap 


- beneath his conqueror; anon a single cup and saucer in Sévres, 


bought for fifty-one guineas and a-half in Phillips’s sale-room, and 
bought in the teeth of Mr. Von Stohnn, the great publisher and col- 
lector, who had vowed to himself a vow that he would not go beyond 
fifty. Laurence Bell surveyed the apartment with bewildered eyes ; 
while the Princess watched him, amused by his astonishment, and while 
Mr. Mocatti rubbed his hands in the background, always more or less 
like Mephistopheles. 

“ Vous voila tout ébloui !” exclaimed the Princess; “ did you think 
that I should ask you to paint in a room with bare floors and plastered 
walls? No, Mr. Bell; I know that to art beautiful surroundings are as 
necessary as the sunshine and air to my flowers yonder.” Mr. Mocatti 
thought of Hemling, the convalescent, painting a certain chasse in the 
hospital of Bruges, of Poussin in his garret; but he held his peace.— 
“This room is to be yours until the sketches are completed, Mr. Bell,” 
said the Princess, when the painter had murmured some half-audible 
expression of his rapture and gratitude; “and then I suppose we must 
unfurnish it again before you begin your frescoes. In the mean time 
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remember it is you who are at home here, and I who am the visitor. 
The room is detached from the villa, as you see, and the only commu- 
nication is through that orangery. ‘Lock the doors of the orangery, 
and vous étes chez vous.” 

What could the painter say in acknowledgment of so much gra- 
ciousness? Had he been ten years older and wiser, he might have 
rejected such a weight of obligation from a woman’s fair hand; but he 
was only two-and-twenty years of age, inexperienced, imaginative, 
sensitive, credulous, and he was plastic as wax in the hands of this 
imperious beauty. He who had been so lately an obscure student, 
toiling patiently among other students, might well be intoxicated by 
such subtle flattery. His head was turned; he thought of Tasso and 
Leonora, of Chastelard and Mary Stuart—of anything and everything 
except his plighted wife and his own independence as a man. 

After this he went almost daily to Adrian’s Villa. On some days 
Madame d’Aspramonte was from home, or otherwise invisible, and he 
came and departed without seeing her; and on those days he worked 
tolerably well. On other days she would come in and out of his 
painting-room, as Amy Graystone herself might have done, except that 
she was less considerate of his labours than Amy had been, and very 
careless as to the waste of his timg, She would sit in one of the 
mediseval chairs talking of art in her own wild fitful way, or would 
order her box of water-colours to be brought, and establish herself in 
one of the windows. She was an accomplished amateur in this, and in 
every other art, as it seemed to Laurence. It was delightful to him to 
look over her shoulder now and then as she worked; and on these 
days the sketch upon his own easel made small progress. 

Thus little by little Amy Graystone’s lover was lured away from 
Charnock-street. On some evenings he dined at the villa; he attended 
the weekly receptions of his patroness; he was invited by people whom 
he met at those receptions; he had a place in Madame d’Aspramonte’s 
opera-box for all the best performances at either house; and he had 
therefore few unoccupied evenings to moon away amidst the dusky shab- 
biness of the Fitzroy faubourg. The few evenings which he did pass 
in Mr. Graystone’s household seemed long and wearisome ; the drowsy 
quiet of the house weighed upon his spirits; the meanness and sordid 
ugliness of the furniture was an actual torture to his sensuous soul; he 
languished for the lights and the perfume, the feast of form and colour 
which awaited him at the Fulham Villa. 

It was not that Amy Graystone was less loving and lovable, or 
that he had ceased to value her love or admire her beauty. He loved 
her still; but he loved her as a drunkard or a gambler loves the fair 
young wife whom he abandons night after night for the delights of the 
tavern or the gaming-table. At-Adrian’s Villa the painter had found 
an intoxication worse than wine ; and having tasted the fiery spirit, he 
could find no further delight in sober pleasures. 
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His friends in Charnock-street saw how it was with him, and felt 
his defection according to their different natures. Amy accepted the 
decree of Fate with sublime resignation. He was hers no longer, this 
genius she had worshipped and loved. He belonged to the universe, 
to the future, to all time to come. What was she, that she should 
fling herself across his pathway, and cry, “Stay with me; you are 
mine !” 

She bowed her head, and relinquished her lover, sacrificing her 
happiness to his glory, as she would have sacrificed her life for his 
pleasure, had need been. If by any hazard he made some careless 
allusion to the future in which she was to be his wife, she smiled 
faintly, and her smile was beautiful to behold; but it was the smile of 
a martyr. 

Tom Graystone contemplated events from a very different point of 
view. He was indignant with his quondam pupil, though he gave no 
direct utterance to his indignation. Had he not sufficient cause for 
that silent rage which consumed him, when he saw his only child’s face 
grow paler day by day, and a wan sad look in the eyes that had so 
lately beamed with hope and happiness ? 

For some time there was a lowering cloud upon the old painter’s 
brow; and those evenings which Laurence Bell spent at home were 


’ painful to more than one. Amy knew that her father was angry, and 


that all her tenderness and patient management would be needed to ward 
off the threatened storm. She was her lover’s protector and champion 
all through that bitter time, defending him a fort et a travers with a 
breaking heart ; and Laurence Bell had no consciousness of her nobility 
or his own meanness. The intoxication which possessed him was a 
blind, mad drunkenness in its way. He thought of nothing except his 
successes of the present and the future. He was to be great. Mocatti, 
the enthusiast and trader, had said so. The Princess had told him 
the same—she who was a genius herself, and must therefore possess 
the divine gift of understanding the genius of others. 

He was aroused as by the touch of a magic wand from that dull, 
patient industry which had been a kind of sloth. The blood that had 
flowed so slowly in his veins was changed to fire; he was consumed by 
fever and impatience; he was fretful, capricious, irritable, intolerant 
of small annoyances, disgusted with the common course of every- 
day life. 

This was a-part of his divine heritage; this was the penalty of 
genius. 

One day the storm burst. It was Amy’s birthday, and the painter 
had planned a little festival. He had ordered a fly from the livery- 
stables, and intended to take his daughter and his pupil to dine at 
“The Spaniards.” : 

Mr. Graystone only announced his intention at the breakfast-table. 
He took it for granted that Laurence, even in these days of his defec- 
tion, would be pleased to pay some tribute to the occasion. 
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“You seem to forget that it is somebody’s birthday, Lal,” said the 
painter in a more cordial tone than he had of late employed to his 
pupil. 

Laurence looked up from his untasted breakfast with a vacant 
stare. 

“ Birthday ?” he said. “O, some of the royal family, I suppose. 
They are always having birthdays. What day is it, by the bye? I 
haven’t written a letter for an age.” 

“T think you might have remembered the 29th of June without 
the aid of letter-writing,” retorted Mr. Graystone sharply. 

The angel in the house was quick to the rescue. 

“Laurence works too hard to remember dates,” she said. “It is 
only clerks and shopkeepers who want to know the day of the month.” 

“He might have remembered your birthday,” answered the offended 
father. 

“ Amy’s birthday! Ah, to be sure, the twenty-ninth; and I have 
nothing to give you,” exclaimed the young man, aroused at last. 
“Never mind, Amy; I may be able to make you a noble birthday-gift 
next year, if my pictures are successful.” 

“Give me one leaf from your laurel crown, dear, and I shall be 
quite satisfied,” the girl said gently. 

“Laurel fiddlesticks!” growled Tom Graystone. ‘Consider your- 
self lucky if the young man can give you a ten-and-sixpenny pencil- 
case. When a painter begins life by wasting his nights at parties, 
and his days in dancing attendance upon a woman of fashion, one 
can make a tolerable guess as to the result. However, I don’t want 
to grumble to-day, Lal; you’re young and foolish, and I suppose we 
mustn’t be surprised if the tall talk about your glowering woman 
with the carving knives has done you a little mischief. Wait till next 
year, when you exhibit another glowering woman, and the critics say 
you have repeated yourself; or exhibit a simpering woman, and are 
told that you have missed the fire and dash so remarkable in your 
work of promise.—Well, I mustn’t quarrel with him if he gathers his 
roses while he may, must I, dear?” said the painter, nodding at his 
daughter.—“ I'll tell you what I’m going to do for you, Lal, in honour 
of this little girl’s nineteenth anniversary. I’m going to give you a 
cockney holiday, a drive by Finchley and Highgate, and chicken and 
moselle at the Spaniards; and you shall talk poetical nonsense to Amy 
while we drive homeward in the moonlight, when the lamps in all the 
villas are twinkling gaily, and the tired organ-grinders are going home 
to their kennels behind Hatton Garden.” 

Laurence Bell’s fair Raffaelle face flushed crimson. “I should have 
liked it of all things,” he said; “ but—” 

“ But!” roared Tom Graystone in a voice of thunder, “is there 
such a word as ‘but’ on my girl’s birthday ?” 

“You must know how I should have liked to be with you, Amy,” 
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pleaded Laurence, with an appealing look at his sweetheart, “but I 
forgot that to-day would be the 29th, and I promised Mocatti—and— 
the Princess, to dine at the Star and Garter, where there is to be—a 
kind of artistic gathering—Sir Edgar Verbockhaven—young Curtius 
Rock—the ‘Monmouth after Marston Moor’ man, you know—and—” 

“You can break your promise on my girl’s birthday,” interrupted 
Mr. Graystone sternly. 

“No, papa, he shall not break it,” cried Amy, rising suddenly from 
that humble breakfast-table, and hurrying towards the door; “he shall 
not break his promise—to the Princess; for I know he would rather 
keep it.” ; 

It was the first time she had ever been angry with her lover. 

Laurence looked at her in amazement. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes kindled as she spoke; but before he could stop her she had left 
the room. She ran upstairs to her own sanctuary—a small apartment 
overlooking dreary leads and chimneys—and here she fell on her knees 
by the little bed, and abandoned herself to her despair. It was very 
real despair, though it was only a girl’s first sorrow. She remembered 
her last birthday, celebrated by no grand festival, a hopelessly wet day, 
dreary and dull beyond all measure ; but, O, how happy she had been, 
wasting the hours in the painting-room, while Laurence and her father 
lounged over their work! What a cheery little dinner they had eaten 
together, with a bottle of sparkling wine opened in her honour, and 
what merry talk and laughter there had been while the wine was being 
drunk! In the evening they had all gone to a theatre to witness some 
clumsy adaptation of a flimsy Odéon comedy; and papa had been be- 
trayed into slumber before the piece was finished, and Laurence had 
drawn his chair close to hers to talk nonsense, which, to that one fair 
critic, had seemed wittier than all the smart Gallicisms that illumined 
the play. She remembered all this to-day, as she knelt beside her bed, 
and the remembrance stung her keenly. 

Tom Graystone turned fiercely upon his pupil as Amy left the 
room. 

* Now, sir,” he cried, “ the sooner this farce is ended the better.” 
“ What farce ?” 

“Your residence in this house—your position as my daughter’s 

lover.” 

“My dear Mr. Graystone,” remonstrated Laurence, “you surely 
don’t suppose that I am the less attached to my dearest Amy because I 
accept an invitation to Richmond—” 

“No, Mr. Bell, but because you have begun a life of Richmond 
dinners ; because you have sold yourself to the devil, as the man in the 
old story sold himself. You have got your price—make the most of it. 
No daughter of mine shall sacrifice her young existence to the unpaid 
drudgery of matrimony, unless the heart of the man who sues for her 
is honest and true to the core. Yours is not. You have chosen your 
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course. If you want a wife, look for one in your patroness—your 
Roman princess—your Madame d’Aspramonie.” 
“T beg, Mr. Graystone, that you will respect the name of that 


lady,” cried Laurence, growing suddenly pale. 


“Ts the wound so deep already ?” said the old painter, half in irony, 
half in sadness. “ Well, well; let me remember that you are young 
and foolish. Perhaps it is better as it is. I know very little of your 
Princess, except that nobody seems to know much about her; and that 
in itself is sometimes considered evidence against a lady. She calls 
herself the widow of a Roman banker, and she spends so much 
money that it is to be hoped the banker was a Rothschild. It is 
her caprice to patronise art and artists. Her parties are agreeable, 
and her guests are legion. But though you may find charming women 
among her acquaintance, you will find no women of marked position 
in the great world. This is all I have ever heard for or against your 
Princess, and this is all I have to say of her. And now, Mr. Bell, the 
sooner you and I bid good-bye to each other the better.” 

“Do you mean this, Mr. Graystone ?” asked the young man. 

“ Most emphatically.” 

“ And Amy—” 

“ Amy Graystone shall never speak to you again with my leave,” 
answered the old painter. ‘ You have chosen your road; take it, and 
keep to it. I and my daughter resign our claims upon you.” 

“ As you please, Mr. Graystone,” replied Laurence. 

He flung himself out of the room, took his hat from a peg in the 
passage, and went out of the house that had sheltered him for ten 
years of his life. This was his farewell to boyhood and youth. 

He hailed the first empty cab he encountered and drove straight to 
Pelham Lodge, where he found the great Mocatti attired in a gorgeous 
velvet morning-gown, dipping his fork meditatively into a Strasburg 
pie, en terrine. To him Mr. Bell related the unjustifiable conduct of 
Mr. Thomas Graystone. 

“Thou hast done well to escape from their clutches,” cried the dealer. 
“Tt was one thing to learn the A B C of thine art from plodding old 
Thomas Graystone; it is another thing to marry his daughter. And 
so thou hast left Charnock-street for always. It was high time. The 
great world has begun to be aware of thee, and the great world will 
not direct its notes of invitation to Charnock-street. I will find thee 
an apartment de gargon at the West End. For to-night thou canst 
sleep in this house.” 

Laurence Bell submitted to his destiny. He kept his appointment 
at Richmond, whither he travelled very comfortably in Mr. Mocatti’s 
new phaeton. The dinner was a brilliant success; and amongst the 
guests of Madame d’Aspramonte Mr. Bell forgot that it was Amy’s 
birthday, and that his presence at that banquet was a kind of treason. 
He thought of Amy as he drove homeward in the moonlight. It 
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may be that he was scarcely sorry to be free from a yoke that had 
begun to be galling to him. He believed himself still true to his love, 
but he was not the less tired of Charnock-street; and it was with a sense 
of relief that he found himself outside the dull old house whi@h had shel- 
tered him so long, and knew that he had no occasion to enter it again. 

He wrote Miss Graystone a long letter before he slept that night, 
full of passionate protestations of: truth and constancy, interspersed 
with feverish rhapsody about that laurel crown which was to be laid at 
the young lady’s feet by and by. It was the sort of letter that can only 
be written by a man who feels and believes all he writes—while writing 
it; and it was the sort of letter which is almost invariably belied by 
the after-conduct of the writer. 

Laurence Bell blotted the manuscript with his tears; he kissed the 
name which he had written at the top of the page; and then, having 
addressed and sealed his letter, he threw himself down to sleep, worn 
out by the day’s excitement, and dreamt of Giulia d’Aspramonte. 

He awaited .a reply to this letter, but did not await it very impa- 
tiently ; for the Princess absorbed the greater part of his time and 
thought. Mr. Mocatti gave him a cheque for a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds—just half the amount paid for the Lady Macbeth by Ma- 
dame d’Aspramonte ; and with this small capital he felt himself secure 
from all sordid cares. The same kind friend and mentor introduced 
him to a crack tailor, and found him a couple of pretty little rooms on 
a second floor in North Audley-street, wn vrai nid de gandin, as the 
mentor said, with the daintiest chintz draperies lined with pink, and 
the most luxurious of easy-chairs. 

Having established his protégé in this delightful nest, Mr. Mocatti 
bade him farewell, prior to his departure for a scamper through the 
continental art exhibitions, with an eye to business. 

“ If you want more money before I come back, you will draw upon 
me,” he said in this farewell interview. “Ihave no fear of your future. 
The Princess will make you fashionable, and to be fashionable now- 
adays is to be great. I do not say that Madame d’Aspramonte has any 
real position amongst your insular ‘noblesse, with their grand airs of 
exclusiveness; but in a certain circle she is a kind of queen; and when 
people know you are painting for her you will have plenty of com- 
missions. The frescoes will give you a great chance, for they will 
be talked of everywhere. And now, adieu; and remember my hopes of 
thee. I have set thee on the high road to the Temple of Fame. C'est & 
toi @y arriver a pas de géant.” 

Upon this Mr. Mocatti embraced—or would have embraced—his 
protégé, wiped away a tear with one finger of his irreproachable glove, 
and departed, leaving the young man to his all-absorbing dream of 
success, and to the tender mercies of his patroness. 

And thus ended the first act in the career of Laurence Bell the 
painter. 



































